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LiriTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DErAKTMKNT OF TIIF TNn-:RIOR, 

* BiiiiKAi; OK Educatiox, 

W ashlngtoT^' 

Within tlie hist 25 years the curricula of cx>llcges of ails 
ami sciences have undergone largo, transforfiiations. A revolution 
has l)oen wrought in etlucation thoory in the same period. The social 
jiliilosophy of the United States has also bt'cii pi*ofoundly modified. 
Ill a very general way the changqs in college curricula have followed 
these movements; but so rapid have been t^lc developments, both of 
cihicational thedry and of social philosophyyllTat' higher institutions 
ha\o ns yet been unable to adjust theinj^lVes perfectly to the new de- 
mands made upon them. There is (lisagreement among college 
ollicers ns to the present aim of the college of arts and sciences. 
There is consec|ucntly disagi'eeinont as to the principles which sliould 
govern fhe. framing of eollcgriato curricuhi^ This is plainly to Ijo 
read in the wide variations of existing eurrfcula, * 
y To aid in clearing up this conf^ision in the field of higlier ecluca- 
lion there is urgent need of a series of studios which will accurately 
define the pi'csent status of diiTorent types of collegiate curricula, 
which will follow their evolutitm. and will explain the educational 
purposes of those who are fo.s|'>onsil)lc f<ir them. The IhiroRu of Eilu-* 
cation has projected such a series. Tlie first of those studies, entitled 
The Currinrtum of the Wojmufs College*,’' has been prepared by Dr. 
diel Louise Kobinson. . 1 transmit it herewith and recommend that 
it he printeil-as a hulletin of the Burcrai of Education. 

Kespecl fully submitted. 


1\ P. CuAXl'pN, 

Co?7iw //tsiojier. 


Thr Sechetaiiy ok the Interior. 
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L— THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CURRICULUM. . 

Tlio modern college for \vf)inen, evolving by rapid growtli from 
recent simple beginning to its present highly complex state, is iin- 
<]nestionably still in the process of devel6])inent. A gliinco over the 
clianges already accomplished brings conviction that the present situ- 
ation is but a stage in the life history of a virile institution. Thai 
p re.se nt condition is explicable only by a knowledge of its beginnings. 

1 he conception by the founder, the inheritance of his ideals, the iin- 
])ress of early traditions, and the effect of the. immediate environ- 
ment have served inevitahly to produce variation. One woman’s 
college differs from another in the cQurses^which it offers its students, 
in the emphasis v hich it places upon values, in characteristics aca- 
demic and social, because of eertaiireleinonts which^ brought it into 
e.\ist(Mice and certain factoi’s wiiieh have been at .work on it evM* 
since. That the variation is on the whole comparatively slight points 
toward an integrity of purpose highly croditahle to the protagonists 
of education for women. 

A study of the modem lauTiculnm should, then, receive iiluiuinu- 
t ion by a knowledge of the early cnrriciduin, its reason for l>elng, and 
llie modifications and adaptations which have attended itJi growth 
during its struggle for existence. If histoiy has one function, it is 
to interpret the }H*esent by the past. If the present is to become sig- 
nificant ns a signpost to the future, such an interpretation is essential. 

The colleges upon \vho.se curricula the following study is based 
were chosen as -fair samples of the varieties of modern collegi's for ( 
the education, of women Vnssar College, the oldest of the w - 
equipped and amply endowed colleges for women in the United 
^ttates,” ' ' and Wellesley* College, closely paralleling it in age and 
rapidity of development; Radcliffe College, a pioneer in establishing 
a college wherein women, without coeducation, could, receive instruc- 
tion from a university for men, and Banmrd College with a like 
affiliation with n men’s university; MounrHolyoke, the mos| im- 
portant college which developed from seminary beginnings. ‘ 
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VASSAR CoLlECE. ' 

Matthew Vussai- founde<l Vnssar College In 1865 he felt 
h^self able to cope with most of the obstacles and difficulties coi 
^ undertaking, with the exception of the curricu- 

m. For methods of procedure he relied upon others, especially 
upon- the toard of geiHleinen whom he had selected to be hi^ couii- 
sellors and the tdtimute 3epositorifs of the .trust,” “ In relation to' 
^ matters hterary and professional,^said he, in one of hi.s early ai 
resscs to the board, ” I can not claim any knowledge, and I decline 

’"terested in the education of woman, his 
n ion, as he maintained, having been especially directed to it by 
his niece Lydia Booth, who conducted a .seminar^ for Vo mi 1 d^ 
in. Poughkeepsie = Her influence was, in reality, prSly t?? 
s ig 1 . rom ALlo P. Jewett, the first president, came not only the 
scheme of founding a college for women, but most of the ideas in 
corporated m its development.^ That Mr. Vassar gave no more 

which 1 te^'‘ f ^ misunderstanding 

^1. ch later separated the two men.» It is probable that Dr. Jewett’s 

t ^np'r® ® “ curriculunLwhich Mr. Vassar 

^Llentt' " ‘^•'••'-ioilluin in the following 

tlculli" The EneS'7' P-r- 

«w«k." ar‘y't7nu”.," <»e Object 0 , „n,.le M«c«tlon 

«locoa»od, who conducted a semlnarv of lon» etm ^ ^ emale frlAid aiul relative, now 
munlctlon. ,o the b<»rt o,T™ “U« elty.--C«m- 

•••Mira, Bo«th hivt died anH Mr. Vsirar^rtuf^lT;...®^ It* * •founder, Peb. 23, 18C4. 
to ilie educational nroJe, t. Then In' 1855 Dr Jewel! ™"**' without nnj reference 
Monro.. Toylor: Before Va.rar oUned p 88 ^ -ccne.-_j.nu., 

• “ Milo P. Jewett de,erve, the credit of oiiglnaOnK W Mr Vaiuuir.. oiin.i le . 
and cnvlctlon which rraulted In Varaar Collcac lie n,o eJ ! ^ 

and opportunitiea. fed him to make Z * 

vivifliwi It ^ ^ lOunoing toc college, then eiiK>uraired And 
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erence to the la^’S of tli/ health of the ser ; Intellectual Philosophy; the elements 
-f olltloal Economy; some knowledge of the Fwleral anti State Constitutions 
iinil Laws; Moral Science, particularly as hearing on the filial, conjugal, anti 
parental relations; Aesthetics, as treating of the beautiful In Nature and Art. 
and to bt‘ lllustratetl by an extensive (lallery of Art ; Domestic Economy, prac- 
/ laally taught, so far as Is i>os.sllile. In order to prepare the graduates readily 
to become skillful Imu.st'keeis^ra; hast, and most Important of 'all. the dally 
systemittlc Iteadlug and Study of the Holy Scriptures, us the only and all- 
siifflclgut Rule of Chri.stluii faith and lira. •tin*.' 

- ' Convinced then of tlie inadequacy of the prevailing female educa- 
tion and of the desirability of offering women the same advantages 
as men, and realizing himself unequipped to deal with the forma- 
tion of a detailed curriculum, Matthew Vassar left his better qivili- 
hed trustees free to devise a course which should fulHll the require- 
ment of a liheral education for women. One stipulation only he 

made, 'that the educational standard should be high, • • * higher' 

than that usually recognized in schools for young women. . The 
attempt you are to aid me in making,” he said, “^Is whollv of its 
point if It he not in advance, and a decided advance. I wish'to give 
one sex nil the advantages too long monopolized hy the other.”' 

'U hen the trustees of Vassar College took up their fllsk of creating 
its curriciiliim, a number of sources were already available in the 
I luted States from which they could have found suggestions and the 

hS:50, Catherine Beecher and Emma 
\\illard had establisliwl schools fbr girls, tlie latter offering ^‘col- 
legiate education.’’ Mary Lyon had opened Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary m 1837. Olierlin College, since 1833, and Antioch since 1853, 
had liecii cw.dncatiojial. ' Elmira College, though its development 
"•as cheeked hy the. Civil IViir, received its charter as a woman’s 
,coJle^ 10 yoai-s iH'fore Vnssar dpen'td.® ^ 

hrom any or from all these sources the trustees may liavc sought**^ 
and obtained aid. .To mi^e definite statement of any 'such influence 
on the ciimctiliim of Vnlfar is, however, impossible, since no record 
of any particular investigation appears in their reports. 

n 1861, Milo P. Jewett, who was a graduate of Dartmouth and 
of Andover, and had conduc ted for years the Judson Female Insti- 

*ProwdlDRfl of tho tmetoon of Vawuir Collogp, 1801, p, 15. ^ ^ ' 

*VQR«ar OoUego, itn Foundatlonn. A!n>«. Resource*. And Ooump n- t w 

naymond. pwaldent of college, 187a. .ana Lour*e of Study. By John 

•* «««« Female College data.. 

" Dr. LlllUn Jolmeon Jiald In 1808 that thire were 58 cottera In the Bonth 
. QUAllfyinf tbt* bei beeu pointed out* nikd the surveT of iiu* wHai* maim.* 

. -tUt dar” v” V w»r, Jndgejthr the liaiMUnla of ^ h«tt|kcoUttM wt 
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tute in Alabama, was chosen president of Vassar. Dr. Jewett spent 
a year studying the schools and colleges of the United States and 
devising plans for a course of study. At the end of that time, 
February 2 :>, 18fi2, we find in the minutes of the meeting of the 
trustees the following: 

Whereas the president of the eollese has asked leave of absence for the 
purpose of studying the systems of female education prevailing In the most 
enlightened countries of Europe, ami with the view of otherwise advancing 
the Interests of the college; Therefore 

RcnolreAi That the request of the president be granteil. " 

RrgoTred, further. That the president 1 k> requestetl. during his visit to Europe, 
to prepare a gtmeral and statistical reimrt on the systems of female Instruction 
prevailing abroad, compa^/ng them with those adcflded here, and suggesting' 
to the board for their adoption such results as seem to him worthy of their 
attention^to guide them In their preparation of a course of Instruction.* 

Dr. Jewett embarked on his enterprise more at the instigation of 
the founder than R'cnuse he expected to gain muA enlightenment 
,, from Europe,; but his report on liis return shows that he did not 
go unaware of the conditions in the United States. 


Before I left home. I took 20 catalogues of prominent female seminaries . 
In this State and New England, and had them Ismml In n linudsome octavo 
volume, and lettered “ Female Seminaries. U. S. A.” Obtaining the req- 
uisite offlclal documents from the commissioners at Albany, I forwardetl the 
volume to the United States commissioner for the exhibition. It was placed 'with 
other hooks In the United States department, n.s a Valuable contribution on tbe 
A subject of female education in this country. When the exhibition closed, I pre- 
sented It to the llhrary of the educational dehhttment of tbe Kensington 
Museum. • « • in staling tbe results of my observation on the e<lacntlon 

•of young Indies abroad. It Is an obvious reflection thnt. there Is but n remote 
,resoiublnnco betiWecnJRurui>enn nml American Bysteins.* 

Upon his return to the United States he set to work to prepare 
Ihe curriculum for the new coffege, doing most of tlW work himself, 
as he says the distinguished gentlemen of lys couuniftee were too 
closely absorbed in their own business to assist him “ except iy their 
invRluable suggestions and counsels.” » 

The plan which Dr. Jewett finally presented was a university 
scheme which, though radically different from 'the'gsneral jilan of 
the northern college, rather closely followed that of the University 
of Virginia, as well as the practice in other southern colleges and 
even, seminaries." Perhaps, bwatise of the* bitter feeling between 


.'The PresM^at'fl Vlelt to ICurope. 

*Taylo^^J&mefl Monroe: Before Vamr Opened 
?.The Preeiaenl’n VUIt to Enrope, 186S. 

^®'**** be n.nertM of KchoolRt thua of Ungaaces, of inathematieft, hirtory, and 
economy, etc., and elections among them. Teaching wonld be without text- 
^ took* and tb« ezaBlgatloD* wonld to written, tmd the completion o( a deflhlteanmber 
Vpf ^^1* would enuilt the itndent to * diploma and to the degree of the colleiC M. A. 
^ tJ“*t*t*ltr ^1 -Vlrclnla)."-^*mea Monroe Taylor : ^fore Vsiiar Opened.- 
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the North and South which made him wary about appreciation of 
southeni institutions, p>erhaps because he wished to please the 
founder by showing the European trip of some use. Dr. Jewett at- 
tributed his university s>'stem to Europe. The plan was never tried, 
however, because as a result of the pernicious influence of Charles A. 
Raymond, Dr. Jewett resigned" in 1864. He was succeeded by John 
Howard Raymond, a member of the board of trustees and a scholarly, 
experienced teacher. 

The preparation of the new curriculum resolved itself into the 
following points of departure: (1) The necessity of a complete do- 
mestic system functioning like that of a well-ordered family; (2) a 
liberal course of study strictly collegiate; (3) the entire plan in no 
t way a servile copy of existing models ; > (4) an arrangement avowedly, 
tentative, ready for modification according to public demand or 
private experience. It was published as a prospectus in 1865. 

The general scheme of education was formulated under the fol- ' 
lowing heads: 

Physical education was “ placed first, not as first in intrinsic im- 
portance, but as fundamental to all the rest.” It was pronded by 
sanitary regulations, by regular instruction in physiology and 
hygiene, by a special school of physical training, and by as" much 
outdoor study as possible— on the whole a complete and modern plan. 

The intellectual or^ liberal education offered a regular course of 
study covering four years. The prospectus aimed to make the course 
similar to that of men’s colleges, with suflScient allowance for dif- 
ference in sex. It ajso attempted, unlike ladi<i’ seminaries, to limit 
the work offered to an amount which could actually be accomplished, 
and it explained that the courses required of all were those of uni- 
versal importance, especially for purposes of discipline. 

A regular four years’ college course was offered. The trustees 
proposed to. submit to a fair trial the> question whether the young 
ladies would be willing to spend this ipngth of time in study after 
reaching their sixteenth- year; i. e., whether they really wanted a 
liberal education. The prospectus stated distinctly that in the selec- 
tion of the studies and the extent to which they are actu^ly carried 
the ordinary college curriculum would furnish a general guide, the ' 
intellectual faculties of men and women being essentially similar. 

It is interesting to note in the curricula of the early, years of col- 
leges for women the provision and allowance made for women who, 
because of deficieirdies of early education, mature years,' or peculiar ^ 
needs, wished to enter as special students. Little by little, as r^lar " 
students crowded the college, the wdcoine was wjthdrawii -from the .^3, 
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specials, but meantime many ''women, cspcciallv, teachers, were 
benefited. 

, The curriculum presented in the prospectus offered work in the 
following departments: English language, rhetorio.' and belles- 
lettres; languages, mathematics, natural philosophy, and chemistry; 
ast^nomy; natural history; hygiene, history, and political economy; 
philosophy; art. The content of the work was practically the sanie 
that was incorporated into the more definitely formulated plan of 
two years later. 

The next head elaborated in the generhi scheme of education was 
moral and religious education. This was to be subject to the parent 
and free from sectarianism. The organized means were the presi- 
dents iiistruction in moral philosophy and evidences of Christianity, 
by Tlaily chapel service, Sunday church attendance, Bible classes^ 
prayer meetings, and missionary and charitable associations. ' 

Domptic education was to be conducted by a theoretical course in 
domestic economy practically illustrated by the workings of the 
college, and by regular hours of sewing under competent teachers. 

Social education was to bo encouraged by: (1) Reading and kin- 

dred arts, (2) conservation, (3) music, (4) arts of design, (5) com- 
position, and (6) soirees, receptions, entertainments, etc. 

Lastly, professional education was proxided for by courses in 
teaching, in telegraphing— “ a particularly feminine employment”— 
phonographic reporting, and bookkeeping. 

Here was a plan which offered instruction in all collegiate 
branches, but prescribed no uniform arrangement of them. The en- 
tering students presented such inadequate preparation that complete 
elasticity in the curriculum was essential. Time was necessary to 
evolve a system. 


Ihe catalogue of 186^-68 exhibits a jilun in which two courses, the 
classical and'the scientific, are outlined. ^The work is prescribed for' 
the first two yearSjixbut in the junior and senior years three electives 
are permitted. With open-minded tolerance the catalogue points 
out that “various opinions are held as to the comparative value and 
dignity of these two methods,-’ and that it offei's the opportunity of 
a fair trial to both. The aim of the classical course is “ subjective/ 
culture and discipline,” that of the scientific course “outward prao-'^ 
tical utilit y.’ A glance down the two parallel columns following 
shows the^^ in which this differentiation of goal is based : 

^ " *'rR£6HHAN. - * 

awridu. ’sctwtinc. 

. ■ Hnmo 

l-.7”r.'saine. . 

'^'5' — — i 

■..Qreek.ui-..;:.”. 

■'■r} vr- . .il-; - -T. 
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' SOPHOMORl!! ’ 

k 

Classical. Scleotiflc, 

English...: game. 

Mathemiitics. 1st semester Same. 

Greek French. 

Latin, 2d semester German, 2d semester. 

Natural history, 2d semester. .Geologj' and mineralog>% 2d se- 

mester. 

Zoologj-, 2d semester. 

* JUNIOR. 

English Same. 

Natural pli ilosoph y , ga me. 

French S„nn., 

Latin. 1st semester 

Greek, 2d somostor German. 

Ix>gic and political ot'ononi.w Astronomy. * 

Mathematics, 2d semester Physical KcoKTuphy, 1st se- 

mester. . 

SENIOR. 

First Bemestcr. 

Intellectual phllosopliy .Same. 

Anatomy vSnme. ,, 

Qheml.stry Same. 

Astronomy .... _vSaine. 

German Same. 

Itnthin * Same. 

Latin 1 IjOgic and political economy. 

Bcoond Bemester. 

Physiology 

^ Moral philosophy 1 Same. 

Astronomy... ...Same, 

Cri t Icism Same. 

German game. • . 

Italian .Same, 

Greek — French. 

/ The following year, 1868-69, the division into classical and scien- 
tific courees was not made until the sophomore year. All freshmen 
were required to lay for themselves “a good disciplinary foundation 
in a respectable amount of Latin and mathematics, and a fair knowl- 
edge of French will have been acquired by all the regular students 
alike/’ These foundation studies were Latin, French, mathematics, 
English, art, and one semester of .physiology and hygiene. 

No change of impprtence 'TOcurred . the following year, but in the^ 
catalogue 6f 1§70^71 diviaioia into clkssipal and sci^tii^ epursfi 
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prepared at the outset to make an election which involved so much, 
and many desired combinations of studies differing in some respects 
from both the courses laid down, combinations often equally good, 
and in some cases better adapted to the real want of the student.” 
This same catalogue prescribed the freshmen studies only and per- 
mitted three electives in the sophomore, junior, and senior years. In 
1872-73 the prescribed work was extended through the first semester 
of the sophomore year. Such shifting of the amount of prescribed 
work from two years to one year and then to li years; of prescribed 
studies like natural history, i. e., “Gray’s Botany with laboratory 
practice and excursions,” whicli appeared in 1870 and then dis- 
appeared until 1874, all point toward the difficulties connected with 
the e^ort to shape u .satisfactory curriculum. * ■ 

The curriculum as it appeared in tlie catalogue of 1874-75 was ad- 
hered to for a long enough period to earn' the title “established." 
The work was prescribed until the middle of the sophomore year. 
From the middle of that year the course consisted of electives, three 
full studies meeting five hours a week, or an equivalent in half studies.' 
The following courses were offei cd : 

K&ESHMAN YEAR. 

Latin — both somesterB. 

French, Oernmn, or Greek — both semesters. 

English composition— both semesters 
Mathematics — tlrst semester. 

Physiology and hygiene — first semester. 

Natural hl.story — second semester. ^ ' 

Lectures on oriental history — second semester. 


SOPHOMORE 


Latin — both semesters. 

Mathematics — both semesters. 
Composition — both semesters. 

Fint Semester, 

English literature. 

Lectures on Greek and Roman his- 
tory. 


year. 

Second Semes 

Greek, German, French. 

Natural history. 

Chemistry. 

Lectures on populaii astronomy. 



JUNIOR 

Greek — botii seme.sters. 

Astronomy — both senipsters. 
Composition — both semesters. 

First Semester, 

Rhetoric. . 

Nkjtural history^ t 

Anatomy and physiology. > « 


YEAR. 

i Rrcofid Semsfiier. 

' l4itin. 
lA>gic. 

Physica 

Lectures ca mediaevaf history; 
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SENIOR YEAR. 


Greek — botli semesters. 

Ast rononij — bot h WMnesters. 
Composition— both semesters. 

Fir/it Hemeatcr, 

Mental pbllosophy. 
riiysk’s. 

History of art. 


(Second SemeBter. 

Moral philosophy, 

Latin, German, French. 
English llteriiture. 
Geolppy. 

Cbemistrj-. 

History. 


The established curriculum 0^*1871-75 showed very little altera- 
tion during the next li^ years. In 1881 laboratory work was intro- 
dured into the sophomore natural science work, wdiich had been sepa- 
rated into botany and zoology. Two years later English literature 
received an addition by the introduction of a course in Anglo-Saxon, 
brom then literature developed rapidly, adding courses and instruc- 
tors until it reached the relative prominence of English literature' in 
the usual college CTirricukim. 

In 1886 President James Monroe Taylor was inaugurated, and the 
next year brought the “Revised Curriculum^ Severe criticism, public 
and private, and a formal protest in 1882 from the alumnae in Boston 
had stimulated investigation and modification. Attendance was fall- 
ing off and Vassar w’as not holding her own with other colleges for 
women. A\Ticther this loss was duo to conservutisuK within the 
college or to the attraction of the other colleges, the alumnae did not 
krfow, but they were sure tile condition could be relieved. 

A general demand for history resulted in five semester courses 
being offered in 1886^87. President Taylor tells us, however, that no 
profefisor was provided, and that ho took one class. The catalogue 
of 1887-88 announced the new professor and the same five courses. 
From then on history became increasingly important in the curricu- 
lum. Political economy appeared in the catalogue for the first 
time in 1886 as a subject apart from logic and Amained under this 
title until 1890, when it expanded into economics, although President 
Taylor says that the ch^ir was not established until 1893. | 

From 1886 the degree of Ph. D. was offered by the college, but in 
1894 it was withdrawn, and the college definitely took the stand for 
undergraduate work only. 

The adverse criticism concerning the preparatory department, 
espwially during 1886, resulted, in 1888, in the closing of this very 
thriving part of Vassar, and .in .^eater freedom to follow thAigher 
academic standards with whi^h preparatory work had always inter- 
fered. " \ V 

In 1890 biology^ which had been- forging forward all over iho 
wuntryy was 
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^ve yeais later the department offered 8 seincs.tcc courses, and 1000 
toe number had increased to 11. 

Up to 1892 music and artjmd been taught in schools separate from 
the collc^ courses and not counting in the hours rccjuired foi- a 
degree At that time they came into the regular curriculum as at 
\\cir?sley and Smith. In the same year the choice of senior studies 
'^as increased by the intixxluction of Sanskrit, applied cheinisirv. 
and ^lal science, which offered investigatory work. Chemistry, at 
us time, became a distinct professorship from physics. The estab- 
lishment of a separate professorship, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
note, marks usually the beginning oft rapid independent growth of 
th<^ subject separated or introduced. 

The development of the formal study of education began in 1S98-99 
a coui^ of one semester in educational psychology, in the de- 
partment of philosophy. The next year the dejiartmcnt offered a 
^mester couise in history of education, a semester course in educa- 
tional psychology, and a series of lectures by different members of 
the faculty on methods of teaching their respective subjects in 
^ondary schools. To these lectures teachers and others in Pough- 
keepsie were invited. In 1903-4 the lectures on methods were 
dropped. In 190.5-^ educational psychology was changed to genetic 
psychology, ^ut still was called a course in education. The next 
par It was no longer called education. In 1911-12 courses in phii 
losophy and psycholop were announced as separate deiiartincnts. 
Th^ .jJcpa^rtment of philosophy offered a one semester course in his- 
tory of education, and the department of psychology still offered the 
coupe ,n genetic psychology. Applied psychologj^ a part of which 
dealt wip. education, was added the next year. In 1915-lfi the phi- 
losophy ppartment offered a semester course in the history of educa- 
tion, and a semester conrfin principles of education, ^hc psy- 
chology departmern continued to offer genetic psychology and aiiplicd 
pychology. In view of the fact that the policy of Vassar, as expressed 
by her president, is opposed to any special training for teachei-s, the 

dm-elopment and present state of the education courses at Vassar is 
of interest. ^ 

hrom 1§92 to .1899 Bible study was conducted by outside lecturers 
who spoke on various Biblical subjects to the students who were in- 
terpted to attend. The catalogue of 1899-1900 offered to juniors 
and seniors two regular semester courses. The next year this num- 
l»r was increased p three, and in 1902-3, when the chair of Biblical 
literature was established, six semester courses were offered in Bible 
all electives. ’ 

A |“A^Rge group the classics had been subdivided into Latin 

relm were made F^ffissorshitoa Ind in' 

1808 Hpanish was iiitroduc^a. - 


lii 
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In the fall of 1903 a curriculum was put into practice which has 
liusted in its general premises until now.^ 

Tjhe modern curriculum will be used as the basis for comparison in 
the section devoted to that purpose, and consideration of further 
changes will be left for thafsection. - 

ST 

, CHBONOLOOT, ^ 


seooiHl semestor sonhomore year, 
-t literature develops rupitliy). 


1S7-1-75 — “^Cstnbllshetl ’’ curriculum. 

Zoolnjry and botany lalKirntory in 
Knpll.sh literature— Aii^do-Saxon- 
ISSf — Taylor lnau#?uratt‘<L 
lsso_S7 — UevisiMrl currif^uluin. 

IS.SO — Literature for freshmen, " - ' 

lS8(i-S7— .Junior and senior history offere<l. No professor, 
lKST-88— Five .semester courses In iristory. Lue.v Sulinon, profe.ssor. 

]KS(J — First iM)Ilticni ecoubiby apart from logic. 

ISSi — IMiiiosophy, senior year. 
lS,Sd-lS04-^rb. n. offered. 

].ss,S_ITei.iirator.v fleimrtnient clo.s.sl, Plaapiwinmce of specla /students 
iStK) — Kxi>ansion of biolopj*. 

ISfKJ Lxpan.^loa of i>oiltl<*id economy into e<*<inoniIcs, 

1S!)2-0,S— Music and art come into regular curriculum. 

3SD2 — First Snn.skrlt, senior year. 

Applied cheini.stry, senior year. Professorship distinct 
Social science, senior year. 

]S!t,i IMiyslcs or chemistry rtspiiretl In so]>hnmore 
isOJ^OO — JCdncational psychology, one semester. 

ISIKMOOO — C'^ourses In education. 

History of eminent I on, one semester. 

Educational psycholog>*, one .semester, 

Metho<ls of teaching In secondary sch<>ols. 
lftOO-7 — Education drojis to one semester senior course, 

I 8927 I 8 O 9 — Bible study by outside lecturers. 

1890-M)0()— Bible, two semester eourw*s o|)en to Juniors and seniors, 
3900-1001— Bible, tliree semester courses oix^n to juniors and seniors, 
1902-3— Bible, six semester courses oi>en to juniors and seniors. 

Chair of Blhilctd literature t^stabllsbed, 

1002-3 — Spanish Introduced.* . ^ ^ 




physics. 


year, one wunester. 


WELLESLEY. 




The long process of trial and error In- which Vassar had sifted out 
, Its curriculum shortened .that period for overA- other woman’s col- 
lege. The pioneer not only himself, but for all who follow 

him. ^No other college h^the same problem to face that Vassar 
faced,in the early sixties. Each one had its own peculiar difficulties 
to overcome, but some of the problems of the early existence of a col_- 
lege for women had been solved once and for all Vassan. 7 

; _ *T»ylor »nd 
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In September, 1875, 10 years after the first collegiate year of 
Vassar College, Wellesley College y,4s opened to students. If the 
ideals of the founder of a. college tend to influence the history of its 
^ development, Wellesley, in spite of the fact that it-beiiefited from the 
10 years’ experience of Vassar, will show a difference in emphasis 
of values, an individuality more marked perhaps in its mirly years 
than later when the jiressuro. of modern demands stamps education 
with large common tendencies. 

^ Matthew Vassar. the self-made business man, founded Vassar Col- 
lege firshto make a useful disposition of his large property, and sec- 
ond because, after eon^lering various plans, “the establishment 
and endowment of a college for the e<lucation of 'young women is a 
work which will satisfy my highest aspirations and 'will he, under 
God, a rich blessing to this city and State, to our country', and to the 
world.”’ To (]uote, from Taylor and Haight; “It is amazing to sec 
how, under the inspiration of this great purpose, large ideas shaped 
themselves in the founder's miiul, and a'certain breadth of tolerance 
characterized his formal utterances. In the small printed pamphlet, 

‘ Communications to the Board of Trustees of Vassar College by its 
Founder,’ the man’s straightforward business sense, his keen interest 
in the advancement of women, and his de'feirc to make the college 
‘ the Ixjst’ possible, all appear.”” • 

Except ^o give his general views as to the character abd aims of 
the college (cf. page 2 of dissertation), he kept his hands off the 
curriculum; yet because of his very recognition of bis inability to 
deal with it, the curriculum was influenced and molded in a different 
shape. ( 

Henry Durant, the founder of Wellesley College, was a man who 
combined the profe.ssional training of lawyer with the ardeh,t zeal ^ 
of a religious cbnvert. Believing the law and the Gospel irreconcil- 
able, he had laid aside the profession at his conversion, buUtho trained 
lawyer’s bruin always asserted itself, and no detail was too siftall ^>r 
its pei*sonal supervision. . 


He brought hisb tiisk a large Inexperienro of the genus girl, a desjtotlc habli; 
of miml, and a temiK^ranientuI tentlcncy do play rrovldcnce. Theoretically he 
wished to give the teacliors nml* students of Wellesley an opportunity to show 
what women, with the same etlucntlonal facilities as their brothers and a free 
hand In directing their own academic life, could accoigpllsh for civilization. 
Practically, they hnd to do us he sgid us long as he lived. The records In 
diaries, letters, and reminiscences which have come down to us from the 'early 
day®, are full of Mr, Huraiit*^ counnands and coercions,* 


«||pth Vassar' College, which Mr. and Mrs. Durant studied, while 
they were making their plans,’ and Mpunt Holyoke Seminapr, of 

of . Vassar Cfollege/ Peb, 56. IMltt ” 


.H ^ 






m 
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wliich Mr, Durant was elected a trustee in 1867/ served to guide the 
founder of IVellesley College. Of his aim he himself writes in a 
letter accompanying his will in 1867: 

The Kreftt object we b(tth have In view in the appropriation and consecration 
or our country pinco and other property to the service of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
hy oreiiliiK a semlnury on the pimi hy rlnunistances) of South Hud- 

Jey, ami by Imvlnj; un ori>hon asylum, not only for orplmn.s, but for (hose who 
nre more forlorn than orplmns In having wicks'll ])arents. Did our property 
suflh'C, I would itrefer hotli, as the care (('tirfstian and charitable) of the chil- 
dren would be biessetl work for the pupils of the seminary.* 

The first catalogue (o make a formal statement of the aims of the 
college is the Calendar for 1877-73. Herein is stated under “ Course 
of Instruction in Collegiate Department”: 

The general design of the college Is to provide for the radical change In the 
•■(liicutlon of womuj, which Is made necessary hy the great national demand for 
their hlghcr'edaeailoit. • • • TIm! lemllag object In Wellesley College Is to 

ediKlite learned and useful teachers, ami this Is kept In view throughout all the 
courses of study nnd In .nil the ineihodH of lustructlon.* 

Agiiiii, under Applications^’ comes this further explanation: 

Wellesley College hnn been ostiddl.siied for the purimse of glvlnj; to young 
women who seek collegiate education, opportunltlea fully equivalent to those 
nsnnily provIde<I for young men. It Is deslg iwl to iiuYt In the inost^nnpre- ' 
Iiensive manner the jjrent ilesire for the hlgfier education of women, which |Is 
at this day so reniarknlde ii feature In our national life, * ♦ • 

Its obJe<'t and idms must not bo mlstiuderstood. It Is not Intended to be like, 
an ordinary' seminary or finishing scliool for girls; It Js a college, nrrnnge<l for 
collegiate methods or Instruction, and fd^^ courses of very dlfllcult study. -such ' 
as urepursutHl in none hut the best colleges.' It Is Inteude<l for those only who 
have vigorous health, more than ordinary tiblllty, and the pun^ase to give them- 
selves faithfully to the pursuit of kno\vle<lge, imd to discipline and develop their 
minds hy arduous study. 

One prominent objm In organhilng the college has been to give peculiar ad- 
vantages to those who Intend to prepare themselves to V teachers. • *' • 

The colle^ Is not Iluiltctl to this class of applicants. Others who have not this 
Intentloii^ut desire an e(|ually .advanced education will be. admitted.* 


Iho course of study offered in the first catalogue of Wellesley was 
by no means as tentative a plan as that with which Vassar was obliged 
to experiment The college curriculum for a woman’s college was no 
longer a new problem. Wellesley’s first plan, which held for three 
^ years without radical change, was to offer a general college course 
for which the degree B. A. was granted suitwui cuh% loud^ for special 
. distinction in^ scholarship. In addition, the catabgue offended courses 
for honors “established to encourage preparation in advance of the 
iwjuiremeivta for admission, to meet the wishes of thoe^ desiring to 


; VCoQveiw : Tb€ Story of Wellesley, p. 2t. 
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take special studies instead of the general course, and to enable them 
to pursue these studies to an extent not possible in that course.’’’ 
The honor courR-s were offered an classics, nmlhematics, modern 
languages, aini^cience, and consisted of the work of the general 
courses with advanced study in the suliject characterizing the honor 
course. 

The general college course was listed as follow^: = 

FrcHhmun 

Latia, mnthemntlea. nisterj-, essay utIiIiik. el, km. tin,,. „„„|nr„ K„;;llsh. 
Klectlws; One olectlvo study refiulrctl— * ^ 

Grei*k, Germnn, French. 

Ssitphomiyrc Vrar. 

Ulin, elmive nftor first semester: mallmiiimirs,- p.,h‘n>l cheinlstrv. inedlfrvnl 
history, essay writing, elocution, Idstnry of liternlmv. 

Klectlves: One elective requircKl— ^ 

Gi-4jek, Geriimu, Frcuch. botany. ^ , 

\ Junior Year, 

PI..VSIC8, nuxlern history, e.wiy writing. oI.kmuIum., hismrv of an, rheterl.- lit- 
erary criticism. 

ftlectives: Two elective studies required — 

Latin,. Orec'k, inutbenmtU-s ( ninthomatlcal astronomy 1, Oornmn. Knau-h, 

> chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zuoIog>\ 

' Senior Year, ^ 

\ * • 

Mentn; and moral phlloHophy, lustory of nlitlosnphy. mo,l6ru lilstorv, essnv 
writing, AnglO'Saxon aik! early Knglish lit#nture: 

Electives: Two elective stutiles rwininNl— 

Latin, Greek, mathematicB (astronomy), Germnn, French, nnnlvtlcal rhein- 
iBtry. botany, zoology, geology, physics. 

A foot note added, ‘*Thc systematic study of the Scriptures will 
be continued throughout the course.^’ 

Instruction In inu.sio, drawing, and painting w^is offered, and the 
domestic work which was a feature of Wellesley until 1896 was em- 
}>h89ized. ^ 

In 1878-79,^^ studies were systematized into se\^en different 
cour^rTho genenal college (Smrse. courses for honors in classics, 
mathematics, science, and languages,- the scientific colirse, and the 
tnusieal course. 

The general course differed very little from the previous yoiirj^- 
cept in Requiring three instead of two electives in the junior & 
senior years. . 


#<Mr i87«, p, ft 


•Ibid. 
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Tlu^ «im of tlie scientific (' 0111*50 wms ^ivcai as follows : “ The present 
course is arranged to meet the wants of teachers: to open the way for 
future special study; and also to provide sat isfnct.orv preparation for 
those who intend to become physicians.” The studies pursued in the 
scientific course were: 

Frr.^?itthtn year, 

. Oenerni courst? studies : 

Grecltm history, essay writtn;:. elorution. lilstory uf literature. 

SrioiitirKr studies; 

Miilbeniatirs. Frcnelt and 0(*rtrmn. rlieniistrv. 


* ^SophonHfre yrar. 

General course studies: 

Kcmmn Idstory, Kii^ilisli litcniture. essaj* writliiK. 
Sclentltic ; 

Matheiimtlcs. Genimii. clieinlstrv. hotnnv. 

^ * 


dunior prar. 

General eourso st^nlles : 

M(HMneval hi.story, literature, essay writinj;. 
Scientific; 

Miitheinat ics, physics, mincralopjy. . 

EitH.*tlve.s ; Botany, zoohtKy, astronomy, clienilstry. 


*sY«ior year, ■ 

General course ^tmlle.s ; * ^ 9 

Mental and moral i)liilnH#p|^-, nt(Mlern lilst(try. 

^ Literatim?, etiaay writing:. ^ 

Scleiitiflc; ■ ' 

Mnthenmti(»fi. mathematical astronomy, 
plectives: Chemistry; physics, noolo^ry. astronomy, Imtany. blolofty. 

A five-year musical course commenced- with the collegiate year 
of 1878-70, which enabled those who took* it to graduate in any df 
the regular college courses, and at the same time to acquire a scientific 
musical education. Music took the place of one regular study and 
was allowed the same time for lesson and practice that would have 
been required for preparation and recitation. The mUsical depart- 
ment grow rapidly and was reorganized and enlarged in 18.80, when 
Music Hall was built by the founder^, \ 

Avowedly intended in* the beginning for the training of teachers, 
Wellesley early took steps to provide especially for them. In. Sep- 
tember, 1878, the teachers’ department was organized for women who 
were teachers already, but desired “peculiar facilittes for advanced 
Btudiea”* A special building, Stone Hall, was provided by Mrs. 
Valeria G. Stone; teachers were given ^he utmost cotunderationp 
and they flocked to Wellesley in large, numbers They >ei^ allow^ 
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to enter witliout examination, ami under the title of “Course of 
Study in Teachers’ Department,” we are told that “They will be 
allowed to take the courses of study which they may desire in any 

of the college classes and such as no other students are aUowed to 
take.” ^ 

At the same time the Teachers’ Registry, which flourishes to this 
day, was opened to procure positions for the students. The fate of 
the teacher specials seems to ha've been much the same as in Vassar. 
Says Miss Converse: 


At first there were i\ good many of them, and even as late as 1889 and 1899 
there were n few still in evidence; but gratluaily, as the number of regular 
.students increaseil. and acconimodntions became more limited, and as oppor- 
tunities for college training multiplied, these “T. Specs,’’ as they were Irrev- 
erently dubbed by undergraduates, disappeared, and Stone Hall has for many 
years been filled with students lu regular standing.’ 

The calendar for 1879-80 announced the discontinuance of the 
academic or preparatory department. Like Vassar, Wellesley had 
felt the inhibiring effect of preparatory students upon her collegiate 
progr^, and like Vassar, as soon as preparatory schools had been 
established which could serve as feeders, she closed the department. 
That she was able to do this eight years earlier than Vassar points 
probably to thriving finances and perhaps to a little better business 
policy in establishing schools. The names of several are recom- 
mended by the college, and one \vhich was established by a former 
Wellesley teacher has its circular appended to tlie catalogue. 

The report of the Teachers’ Registrv’ lor 1891 notes cannily that 
out of 106 young women who were seeking positions at the beginning 
of the year, and are now placed, 7^ have found their work in schools 
preparatory to the college. This fact alone demonstrates the useful- 
ness of the registry,'' 

The trustees decided in 1879 to admit students on certificate. Two 
years before Vassar' had admitted on certification, and colleges in 
general were adopting that method. ™ 

With^e resignation of Wellesley’s first president, Miss Howard, 
and the appointment of Alice Freeman in 1881, *the curriculum was 
reorganized by simplifying and standardizing the courses of study. 
The cour^ were called classical and scientific, although courses for 
■honors might be elected by students of superior scholarship. Ip 1870 
Va^r after a three yeare’ trial had given up the division of courses 
into classical and scientific, but Wellesley continued it until 1893, 
■when a single comse was offered-^or B. A. aiid thejlegree of 'B. s! 

. was discontinued. 


^Ctl^ndar for lOTS^TO.- ' - 

\ . ■ U ' f ^onyer»fJ Tha 6t WenMlay, p, 65. 
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It would be neither fair nor significant to compare the classic 
scientific arrangement of the curricula of the two colleges, WBuifley 
and Va^r, since in the early years when it^as offer 
the curriculum of all colleges was narrower and more restricted as 
to electives. The two tables, nevertheless, show much in common, 
e.Tcept that Vassar made Latin or Greek a fundamental requirement 
all students, as she does now. The parallel columns following 
show the subjects which the classical and scientific courses of Well^ 
ley had in common and the subjects by which they were differentiated. 


FRESHMAN*. 

Cl anal cal. 

Mathematics. 

Historj'. 

Kn^lish literature. 

Essay wTltlng. 

Drawing. 

French (elective). 

German. 

Ijitin. 

Greek. 


SOPHOMOEE. 

Mathematics ( required ) . 

History. 

English history. 

Essay writing. 

French. 

German. 

Mineralogy, orystalofraphy, lithology, 
geology. 

I Qualitative ^alysls (el^tlve). 

I Botany (el^lve). 


Mathematics (electM). 
H Istory. 

English literature. 

Essay writing. 

French. " 

German. 

I^tln, 

Greek. 


Scientlflc. 

Mathematics. 

History'. 

English literature. 
Essay writing. 

Drawing. 

French (n^iulred). 
German. 

Chemistry. 


JUNIOR. 


Mathematics (elective). 
History. 

English literature. 

Essay writing. ' 

French (elective). 
Oorinih. « « 
physics. 
rx)gic. 

Botany (elective). 
..Oreek, 

Mln^l(^, lithology, 

(eledtlw). 


imd 


Mathematics (elective). 
History'. 

English literature 
Essay writing. 

French (elective). 
German. 

Physic*. 

Logic, 

Botany (elective). 
Advanced chemistry. 
Geology, ; 
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Scientific. 

Mat!teinntf<\'< (elective). 

History. . , * 

Knpllsli literature. 

Essay writing. 

French (elective). 

(German (elective). 

Mental and raoral philosophy. 

Hotnny required unless previously 
stiftiitMi. 

Marhemutlcai astronomy ^elective). 


riasfiicai. 

Mathema tit's (elective). 

History. 

English literature. 

Essay writing. 

French (elective). 

German (elective). 

Mental and moral phllo.'^ophy. 

Botany (elective). 

Latin (elective). 

Greek (elective). 

Astronomy (elective). 

- Geology (elective). 

Chemistry (elective). 

Physics, (elective). 

- Mineralogj* (elective). 

Lit^jology (elective). 

This arrangement, with the addition of many electives and the 
reorganization of Bible study, continued for fen years. 

. Until 1882 Bible study had been conducted in daily classes, but 
the work had not the dignity of a regular course nor was it subject 
to exarninatum. In the.colirses of study for 1883-84 the Bible was 
made a required subject of all four classes in both cla.ssical and 
^lentific divisions. Greater emphasis was placed on Bible study at 
Wellesley than at Vassar, where it became a regular part of the 
curriculum only in 1899 and then* through courses open to election 
by juniors and seniors.* 

The statutes of Wellesley as printed in 188.5 stated that: 

The (^nege was founded fo’r the glorj- of Oo,] „n,l the service of the Ixird 
Tesu8^hrtst» Irr and by the education and culture of women. * ‘ 

• In order to the attainment of these ends, ft Is requlre.1 that every Trustee 
Teacher, and Officer, shall be a member .of an evangelic*) oliurcli. and that 
the study of the Holy Scriptures shall be pursueil by every student throughout 
ihe entire college t*ourse under the direction of the Faculty.* 

Later the religious' requirements for teachers were altered, and 
Bible study was first reduced to three years and then in 1912 amended 
tp extend over the second and third years with opportunities for 
elective studies in the same during the fourth year. Here as in 
many other ways the strongly reji^ous character of the founder 
made itself felt both before and after his death, whicli occurred in 

1881 . i ^ 

Many new electives came into the curriculum in 1883-84, THe' 
^logical laboratory was opened and lectures on physiology and 
hygiene were jgiven for the first time to freshmen, a custom' which is 
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still continued, though long since separated from the'^olo^ de- 
partment. Italian, Spanish, and political science were introduced, 
all antedating the appearance of these studies in Vassar. 

In 1887-88 the follqwing announcement appeared: 

A course will be prtven 1887-R8 on the science and art of teaching, with 
reference to the theories of Postalozzl, Dlesterweg, and Froebd. Special 
consideration will be had to such ooiimion-school subjects as reading, writing 
nrlthmetlc, grammar, animals, and plants. There will also be discussion of the 
best metlKsIs of presenting .specific subjects to students of the hlgfi-school 
grade. Ta^s.sons given by members of the class will be criticized by classmates 
Instructor.* 

This course dovelnped the next year into “ pedagogics and didactics 
theoretical, practical, and historical,” and the department continued 
hi grow and to hold a strong place in the curriculnin. Eleven 
years later Vassar gave its first course in educational psychology, 
following it the next year with regular jiducat ion courses. 

In 1891-92 a department of domestic .science was founded. The 
president’s report of the next year said : “The exiieriment no longer 
pre.sents the element of doubt which even it.s'most sanguine friends 
recognized at the outset. A wide range of .subjects has been covered, 
but the greater part of the time has been demoted to sanitation and 
nutrition, with classroom and laboratory work, special investigation, 
written essays, and visits of insiiection.” * The report for 1893, how- 
ever, regretfully stated that the instructor had resigned and that 
the women able to conduct a course in domestic science are so few 
that the vacancy caused by this resignation could not be filled,”* 
1 hough women able to conduct courses in dpmestic science appeared 
later, Wellesley never undertook the experiment again. 

: In May, 1894, the academic council voted “ that the council respect- 
fully make known to the trustees that in their opinion, domestic 
work IS a serious hindrance to the process of the college, and should 
as s^n as possible be done away with.”* The trustees, finding that’ 
the fees for 1896-97 had to be raised, decided that from that date 
domestic work should no longer be required of any student. “Thus,” 
said the president, “for financial reasons the measure has been 
adopted, which ^was originally , urged in the intere.st of academic 
advancement.” • And tlnis disappeared from Wellesley all but purely 
cultural work. 

President vShafer’s annual report of 1893 announced the fornnal 
adoption of the “ ne.w curriculum,” which is the basis of the present 
curriculum, . and indicated its important features. The scientific 


1887. ' 

* President** Kept, 18 » 2 , p. 18 . 

• 1898 » 6 . 


Mfadd., 18G< ^ 8. 
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course was discontinued, and a single course leading to the B. A. 
substituted. The President stated: “ We cease to confer the degree 
of B. S. for a course not essentially scientific under existing condi- 
tions, and we offer a course broad and strong containing', as we be- 
lieve, all the elements educational and diwiplinary, which should 
pertain to a course in the liberal arts.”* 

The new curriculum aimed to offer “ the widest election consistent 
(1) A\ith the completion of certain subjectS-which we deem essential 
to all culture; and (2) with the continuous study of one or two sub- ' 
jects for the sake of mental discipline and the breadth of view which I 
belong to advanced attainment.”' 

The subjects which were required as essential to nil culture and for 
mental discipline and breadth of view were as follows- 
A 


Enullsti composition _ 3 liours 

PhysioloKy and hyj;lene • j ‘ 

Mathematics-..: _____ -. 7 __ 4 hours. 

Natural science 4 

(If taken later than freshinan ypjir, ‘A Imurs. ) 

Natural science ; , 3 

(Unless presented for mlinlsslon.) 

LnnpmnKe .. 4 

• Philosophy 


, 2(5 hourn. 

Two nppointn)ents in elocution reqlure<l throupliont Boplionmre year. 

The remaining hours of the 59 required for a degree were elective, 
but the required aiynngement was: (a) Three in each of two subjects, 
or (b) three or four courses in one subject with three or two courses 
in one or two tributary subjects. 

The following parallel columns show the subjects required at 
Vas^r and at Wellesley at the same time and for the same reasons: 


Wellesley. l^.*5-04. 


Engllnh composition 3 hours. 

Mathematics 4 hours. 

Language 4 hours. 

I Physiology and hygiene 1 hour. 

Philosophy 3 hours. 

Election (2 appolntnaeuts tn 
sophomore year until 1895 ) . 

Bible — 4 hours. 

Natural RCtpnce 4-7 hours. 


English 0 hours, 

Mathematics 4) hours. 

Greek, German, French 6} hours. 

Hygiene^ 1 hour. 

Psychology and ethics 8} hours. 

Elocution ' I hour. 


80 hours. 


20 hours. 


^Ptcsldrari Rept.l8S8». p. 4. Vinar CaUlogue, 1$98, pp. 60, 6l, 63. 
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Except for the difference in the hours required a clo^ similarity 
in subjects necessary for a course in liberal arte exists in the two 
colle^ Wellesley makes Bible and natural science essential and it 
required foUr less hours of its studenta 

The next radical innovation at Wellesley was the incorporation 
m 1908-9 of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics into the de- 
partment of hygiene and physical education of Wellesley College. A 
two-year course for special students was offered by tlje department 
and the opportunity of gymnasium pri\ iWes for al* scents of the 
college. At present, by taking five years^r the work, the Wellesley 
shident may obtain the degree B. A. from the college and the cer- 
tificate from the department. 

Further discussion -of the Wellesley curriculum will bo presented 
in the chapter on the comparison of tlie moclern curricula. 

ELECTIVES AT VA88AR AND WELLESLEY. 


Since 1823 officers of collogues for men have boon discussing and 
disagreeing about the wisdom of the elective system. In 1825 the 
I niversity of Virginia opened with a complete elective course.. 
From then until the beginning of President Eliot’s adminikration 
in 1869, Harvard College vacillated and shifted, its curriculum grad- 
ually becoming a little more elastic as the elective sj^stein grew in ^ 
favor. President Eliot in the nc:?t 40 years led tli%novcment for 
the elective system, and Harvard became its leading exiionent. 

Yale, on the other hand, took the conservative stand against the 
elective system, and the smaller colleges fell in behind one or the 
other of the leaders. VVhen V'^nssar was founded in 1805 the elective 
syst^ was not systematized enough to deserve the name. TeiTyears 
later, when VV^’cllesley formed its curriculum, the elective plan was 
well formulated and in working order at least at Harvard. It is 
interesting to note that though Noah Porter, the president of con- 
•servativo Yale, was chairman of the board of trustees at Wellesley, 
his connection seems to have had no effect in discouraging Wellesley, 
from offering at least a fair number of electives. The calendar of ‘ 
1877--78 speaks in no undecided terms of the value of electives : 


The leading spirit In Wellesley College Is to educate learned and nsetal 
teachers, and- this Is kept In view throughout nil. the courses of study and In 
nil the methods of Instruction. Hence. It Is necessary that tbefe should be 
ninny different coiirsea of study, ns well as opportunities -of varying these 
courses by- means of elective studies. 


In describing, the general college c^urs^it goes on to say: 




it however, believes in limitation to selection and makes 

It clear that, the stoclent ' can not be allowed to take elective studies 
from caprice, or b(K.-ause they are easy”; hence the choice must be 
subjected to the approval of the faculty. , 

Vassar’s first plan, already mentioned as offered by President 
Jewett, was elective throughout. “The' student selects whichever 
of these course's or studies her talents, tastes, inclinations, pecuniary 
circumstances, or objects m life may lead her to prefer.” After she 
had received a specified numt.er of testimonials she was to be grad- 

,''hk‘,LT »« 

■ If h , ^ ""'I inmleq,.al» prepara.i„„ 

of the girls of that day, a nearly insuperable obstacle was offered t'o 
any fr^ elective system. Electives were later offered guardedly,, 
and only when good preparatory schools were established were the 
college students considered capable of wise choice of studies Even 
now \ assar keeps a firm hand on the course of study until the middle 

to l aveTid””'''^ JT' • hy this 'time 

have laid a good disciplinary foundation, and to be able to make 

an intelligent choice, with reference to their special tastes, aptitudes 
faculty subject to the approval of the 

The subj-ects required for a degree, of B. A. at VaLr have changed 
but little during the history of the college. The number of, hours 
allot ed to the- different prescribed studies has shifted somewhat 
The language requirements until 190»-1 were Latin and a choice of 
Greek, German, or French, From then until the present, Greek has 
boen a pemitted alternative of Latin, and French of Gerninn. The 

other subjects which have been usually required are English and 
mathematics. e> * 

R ■? experimentation, the work prescribed 

for an A. B. fell into definitely settled lines, fn 1872-73 all studies 
were prescribed to the middle of the sophomore vear. Both fresh 

to study Latin, mathemniics, 
n„hsh, and a choice of Greek, German, or French. Freshmen heard 
hygiene and sophomores lectures on ancient l^tory. In 
1874-78 fhe freshmen were required in addition to take a course in 
natural history based on Gray’s Manual of Botany. 

Ex^pt for the addition of elocution the subjects required remnined 
practically the sarao for the next seven years. The- content of the 
tn tho general development of college stand- 
ards. Three electives after the middle of the sophomore year were 
permitted. In 1872 the subjects among which the student was free 
to choose were of coutse limited. Th^ classics, modem, languages 
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(French, German, and English), mathematics, natural history 
philosophy, astronomy, and chemistry offered not more than one 
course each during the year. From 1881 to 1886 English composition 
was required of the juniors. 

I If! cf curriculum went into effect. The catalogue 
states that experience demonstrated the need of much careful cL- 
pulsory, work as a preparation for free choice,” and goes on to pre- 
scribe certain studies throughout the, first two years. For the first 
tune the cntnlogue definitely announced the number of houre inquired 
lor each subject. The list of subjects was practically the same 


Ultin _ _ 
Oreok- __ 

Gorman 

Krclu*h__ 

Mathematics 

Latin 

FOB KRE.SHMKN. 

^ 4 hours. Natural history 
English _ 

4 hours. PhysloloKy 

Drawing _ ^ 

- 3 hours. Elocution 

FOB HOFHOMOBES. 

First , 
semester. 

Greek ] 


Gorman 1 


French j 


Mathoiniuit s 


KngII.sh__._ oiiuurs. 

History- 7’ " 


2 hours. 
2 hours. 


Second 
semes ter. 1 

2 hours. 
2 hours. 


3 hours. 


The junior year was entirely fi4 of requirements, and in the 
senior year only four hours of mental and moral philosophy were 
requyed. By that time the number of electives had increnL some- 
'hnt, pennitting the student a wider choice. Sophomores, in addi- 
tion to the five p-escribed studies, had a choice of six electives ; Mathe- 
matics, natural history, chemistry, history, Latin, and astronnmy. 
Ihc juniors might choose in the first semester from 12 electives, in 
lo from 14; and the seniors from 13 in the first and from 

0 m the second semester. Including the lectures on art open to 

188^^’ were offered in 

inT88fl!-S“'*^Tr V u”' ''“s discontinued 

m 188^90, and the English requirement was increased to three hou'rs. 

.xcept th^e changes and the dropping of elocution and drawing, 
the ^irescnbed work remained practically the same until 18 ^, 
whim a radical change was ipade in sophomore requirem*«ts by the 
substitution of science for the classics. The work 
entirely required, for^ e. 
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year three hours each of I-:ngli.sh history imd physics or chemistry 
were prescribed. For sfiniors a three-holir course in ps^ITology 
requir^ in the second semester and a full year course of three hours 
in ethics. 

In 190a-4 the pr^escribefl work took the shape in which itr has 
remained to the present. The following courses of three hours each 
were required of all candidates foi- a degree: 

English Freshninn veur. 

MathenmUes ^ . .Froshnmn year. 

Latin or Or(‘ok Kreshnian year, 

1 moflern laiignnge Freshman ijr sophomore year. 

■ ■ Fri’^limnn or si»phomore voar. 

I hystcs or chemistry Freshman or sophomore year.. 

Philosophy or psychology i semester, 

Ethlcij ..Senior year, 1 .semester. 

Except that juniors no longer have a choice between philosophy 
and psychology, but are liniited^o philosophy, the requirements for 
the degree of A. B. remain the same in 1915-16. 

The number of electives offered by the college has increased rap- 
idly and steadily with the development of the curriculum, us the 
following table shows: 

1000-1901 — 182 electives offered In college. 

1905-1006 — 202 electives offere<l In college, 

l^^lt^lOll — 225 electives nffercsi iu college. ^ 

1914-1915 — 244 electives offered iu college. 

In 1895-96, under the department of philosophy, a subheading of 
Courses in h.dncafion and Teaching ” appeared, offering twocoutses 
in pedagogy. Four years later a separate department of education 
was created, and the number of courses was increased to si-\. The de- 
partment has grown steadily until, in 1915-16, it offers 13 courses, 7 
of which are seminary courses.^ 

In 1896-97 the department of Slavic languages opened with a 
course in Russian. The same year mineralogy and petragraphy were 
introduced. 

Ini 1898-99 Scandinavian literature appeared under Germanic lit- 
eratitra. In 1899-1900 the staff of the college. had increased to 108 
instructors, who were offering 2.30 courses and half courses. 

A half course in anatomy and physiology was lidded in 1903, and 
the next year two half courses in the study of Celtic. ' 

• ELKCTIVKS AT VASSAR. 

ol^-^Freshmen and sopliomore years preacribed. 8 electives allowed Juniors 
*, *eplora Postgraduate year 19 take up omitted studies. 
'’^-> 870 ^ electives, allowed sophomores, Junlora i^n^ senlora. 
y Sfe^lv«. *1^ hflddje of; sophomore y^; 5 maliuitt^- re 

■■ ■ ^ i ' 

5 ,; . 
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KS86-87— Freshmen: Lectures on history of urt. elective for all classes. 

.Sophomore: 2.1 semester, r. prescribed studies, 8 electives; namely, 
rnatheniDtlcs. natural history, chemistry, history; Latin, astronomy 
Junior: ,\1 elective. 1st semester, 12 electives. 2d semester. 14 electives. 
Senior. All elective e.xcept mental and moral philosophy. 1st semester, 
13 eiectlvi's. 2d semester, 10 electives. 

Two langnoBes, onS of which .shall be Latin, must be studied through- 
^ out prescribed course. Secon.l language may be Greek. German or 
French. ’ 

oO electives offered In colle^re in semester nm! venr courses 
ISaVOC — Freshmen year prescribed. 

Sophomore: 1st semester. 3 required, 11 electives. 2d semester 3 re- 
quired, 12 electives. ’ 

Junior: 1st semester. All elective, 2.1 electives. 2,1 semester. Psv- 
cholopj' requlre<l. 25 electives. 

Senior: 1st semester. Ps.vchologj- rtqulre,!, 31 electives. 

All electives, 3G electives. 

147 elect! ves-ttffered In college. 

190fVl901-/182 electives offered In college. 

1005-1900—202 electives offered in collej^e. 

1010-1911—225 electives offered In college. ' 

1014-1015—244 electives offere<l In college. 
liXX)-1901— rOutllne of cmirse.s by classes. 

Fre.simmii year: Latin. 4 hours: Gmunu. French or Greek, 4 hours- 


2d semester. 


f 


(1st stMnester, mathematics. 


English, a hours; matlicmntics, 4 hours 
3 hours). ‘(Hygiene, 1 hour.) 

Sophomore .vear : Kngllsh, 3 hours; physics or chcmlV, 3 hours- Ids- 
lory, 3 hours; 5 or 0 hours elective. , j 

,Tunior year: 1st semest(»r, 14 or 15 hours elective. 2d .s/mester, 11 or I'’ 
hours elective. 3 hours psychology required. ' 

«‘n'ester. 3 hours ethics riquhcd. All rest ele<tlve. 

yi«urv-iip3 — Outline of requlre<l courses by classes. 

Kresliman year : Latin or Gfeek, ,3 hours ; En^h. 3 hours ; mathematics. 
3 hours, 0r\ > 

^ Sophomore year (or Freshman) : Modern langunge, 3 hours; history, 3 
hours; physics or chemistry, 3 hours. 

Junior year: Philosophy, 1st .semester,/ or psychology, 2d semester, 
3 hours. 

Senior year: Ethics. 1st semester, 3 hours. 

Xot more than five courses mayjie carried each semester 

.; The required courses In 1910-11 are the same, except that no alternative 
.1^ offeretl for Junior philosophy, ‘ - 

required courses are the same in 1014-1915, 


electives at WELLESLEY. 

1876,-FrMhman year pr^crlbed; choice from Greek, German, French Sopho- 
more year: 1 elective required, 8 offered. .lunlor year; 2 elective* 
.D-,, requlre^l, 0 offered. Senior yodr; 2 elective* required, 0 offered. 

® elective* required. Senior year 8 electives required. 

l879^.--Sophomore year:, 8 elective* required.- Junior yror 2 jslecUveq re^ » 
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188a-S4.— (Studios counted by subjects 
Classical. 

Freshmnn yenr: rrescrilM^l/nll. 

Sophomore yenr: rr(*scrII)(Hl, 4; 
eK^tlve; 0. 

Junior yenr: LresrrilKMl, 4: oUh-- 
tlve. 0. 

Senior yenr: Frcsrrihed. 3: elec- 
tive. 17. '' 

1888-.S0. 

Classical. 

l''i>‘shnmn yenr: IVescrllxMl, nil. 

Sophomore y(Mir: Prescribed. 4 ; 
elect iv(‘, 7. 

Junior yenr: PrescrilxMl. d:He<*- 
tive. ZSjr 

Senior yenr: Prescribed. R; elec- 
tive,. 31. 

181)4—0,). Outline of rcfiulred courses. 

Frfslinmn yenr: Mntheinatics, 4 
Itours; Ribio, 1 hour; Kndisli. 

Hour; unturnl science. 4 
hours (or in sopitomore yenr, 

, 3 hours). 

Sophomore yenr: Pliy.sics, 1 

hour: Knj:Ilsh. 1 hour; Hlhle, 

1 hour. 


offered.) 

ScicDtIflC. 

Freshmnn yenr: Prescribed, all. 
Soi>Iiornore year: Pre.seril^h nil. 
Junior yenr: Prescrlbc^I, 4; elec- 
tive, 10. 

Senior year: Prescrihwl. 3; (4w- 
tlve, 1C. 


SciCDtJflc. 

Fre.shmt^n year: Prcscrlbe^l, nil. 
Sophomore yeiir: Prescribed, 4; 
elective, 10, 

Junior yeJir: Prescrllud, (V; ehv- 
tlvp, 20. 

Senior year : Prescribed. 3 : ehn*- 
tive, 27. 


Junior year: Bible, 2 hours ; 
Lnplislp 1 hour : phllosopliy. 3 
hours. 

Senior year: A unturnl science 
here or in junior year. 
Intnpuage any year. 

No more than 15 liour.s a \voi‘k. 


ISO courses oi>en to election 

190(^JO()I.^Hn,o ,n ,80.^05. ovcopt th„, the Knells,, ro<,ulron,en,-4 hours. 
- hours In fn^hnmn year. 2 bours In sophomore 

uureluted:' 

r 1 » f„ T' ^ betv^-wn 2 trlbutury subjects; 

( ) 1- In one subject, with 6 In tributary subject; (d) r In one 
subject, with 6 rtlvklocl between 2 tributary subjects, 

IflOS-R (Many not given that year.) . 

1905-6, — 194 courses open to election. 

1910-11.-217 courses or»en to election. 

1915-10.-^45 courses open to election, 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 

ri** growth of Radcliffe College is 

fundamentally different from that of Vassar.or Wellesley^ It 

fo»n(Ier n() endowments, no early equipment of buildings 

thfn^T"?'’ existence ns a 

hing of ideas without much corporeal embodiment. For a number 

of years that matenal embodiment was too cramped and meager to 
^ to the prospMtive student nnything^ut purely mentfl im 
^^iMment. Even nq.w the. college numbe^i^ ..abdht .half the 
atij^dentg of WeUe^jjpr Vaa«w.^ ‘ " 

. 
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Radch fife College represents an entirely new movement in the 
education of women. The plan is more closely comparable with 
(orton and Xewnham than with Vassar or Wellesley. In 1868 
Cambridge .'University in England established exam'inations for 
\\onien, and soon after, Girfon College was opened near Cambridge 
for the purpose of giving to women instruction by the university. 
It had acquired a building of its own by -1879, and at the time of the 
oiHMiing of lladcliffe it was well estaldislied. In another silburb 
near Cambridge. Newnhaiii Hall had been established by the “Asso- 
ciation for promoting the higher education of women,” in order to 
jiroxide a iditce for the women who came from mdistance to attend 
a series of lectures arranged by the univei-sity in connection with its 
e.xaminations. A little before liadcliffe's beginnii>gs, Oxford had 
e.xtended opportiiiiitie.s for instruction to women through I^dy Ma'r- 
gaijt Hall, amr Somerville Hall.' that the originators- of Rad- 
cliHe had the English experiments in mind is Iiorne out by the 
last paragriqili of Mrs. Agassiz's report, in which she says: 

We nm.ct not forpet that In this new departure for women, our ancestor 
iiml nnmosake, the Knpllsh Cumbriage, has given us an example.^ Newnham 
amt Glrton College.s have lieen fur years firmly wtabllshed. Their graduates 
find honorable inentloiiMn the reconls of Cambridge scholarsblh and are filling 
phu-es of tru.st In the higher scIhkUs. nml. I believe. In other Institutions of' 
loiirnlng or eduention." 


Radchffe College, then, .seettrs to be of a slightly different sp^ies 
from either of the two colleges already considered. Both by mheri- 
tance and environment if is differentiated from the beginning. 

Th^lesirnliility of extending the opportunities of Harvard'Uni- 
versity^o women wa.s suggested first by Mr. Arthur Gilman, who for 
years was head of the Gilman School in Cambridge, M a ss . V/oinen 
ad already been admitted to semipublic lectures at the university 
niid to the summ'er coui-ses in chemistry and botany. Like Cam- 
bridge, England, Harvard had provided an annual examination for 
women, but after they had passed it the college did no more for 


1 rof. Greenough, of the Latin department of Harvard, with Profa 
(. hild and Goodwin, had become interested in the education of women 
by the rare ability shown by a young woman to whom they were 
privately giving college work.* When, therefore, Mr. Gilman pro- 
posed an extension of the work, Prof. Green ough was ready to take 

p'm"™"' ®*^*"!'* ‘^?“***- Ormduate.- Marline. •Marelt ISOI. 

alrS' o'? wL™!' p. Comwl'tw- The Sodaty for the CpHe^te I»- 
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up the suggestion; and with tlu; aid of some of his colleagues, suc- 
^eedetl in interesting many of the proniinont members of the faculty, 
f A committee on arrarigements was formed of Cambridge ladies: 
Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. Greenough, Miss Horsford. Miss Lpngfellow, Mrs. 

• Josnih P. C’9oke, and Mrs. Louis Aggasiz. a group described bj^fr. 
Oilman ns “The first ladies of Harvard Anne.x, a bo<ly of ladidFnot. 
exponents of any course, but simply persons of social position inter- 
ested in the education of women." In February, 1879, the committee 
issued a circular which stated that : ' ’ ' 

The ladles whose names are appentlrtl below are authorized to say that a num- 
ber of profesaora and other lnstrH. lors In Harvard OlleRe have consented to 
Rive private tuition to proiH'rly riuiilltied .vouiir women who de.slre to pursue 
advanced studies In CamhrldRe. Other professors, whose occupations i.revent 
them from-RlvIuR such tuition, are wHIIiir to assist youiiR ladles bv advice and 
by lectures.* 

This and Inter circulars made clear that the entrance examinations 
were to be the same as Uio.seof Harvard, that “ no instruction will be 
provided of a lower grade thivi that given in Harvard College,” and 
that' thq^iirses would bo identical with those of Han artl College, 
though fewer in- number. Thirty-seven processors and instructors’ 
offered courses, among. thorfi many of the most distinguished teachers 
of the university.’' Five of the group of instructors were nominated 
as advisory board and were intuic responsible- for the courses of in- 
struction, examinations, etc., thus securing from the beginning the 
standard of scholarship. 

The report of e.xplains more fully why women wish the same 
ciiiriculum that men have. 

Women seeking opportunities fol» tbe b^ber eilucatlon naturally prefer to 
find them at an Instltutlou wbicb Is ullled. at least, to one establlslusl ami 
carried on for men, liecnuse they tliink thnt there they will be In the line of 
progress • * •. 

Present them a course of Instruction different from that offered to men, and 
they do not eye It askance because they think It Is not so good, but because It is 
probably Just out of the line upon which progress and Improvement are to be 
expected. This Is one of the reasons why thoughtful women have less confi- 
ilence In courses of Instruction especially prepared for them than they have In 
that one upon which the wisdom of men has for generntlous been working nnil 
Is Still working. 

Furthermore, Radcliffe believed that it had the advantage in the 
way in which it.s curriculum was administered. The secretary states: 

In Smith Colley the teaching fo1*ce is composed of men and women, In Welles- 
ley College the teaching Is done by women only. In our classes, on the con- 
trary, the Instnictors nr e men onI>* and we are still more restricted In our 

CoHe««. ^ Harvard Gr^doate/Tld^dner Mafctn 1^, 

J8S. 
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choice, for the men who alroiuJy kIvc liiHlniclIon In Harvard College are the 
only ones from whom we permit ourselves to select our tenchen*.’ 


•Although fho salaries mven to the profc.ssors were inappreciable, 
the college, since it had n^endowment, needed some money. Boston 
was interested in the experiment and at once supplied money"enough 
to carry it on for four years. A few. rooms rented in a house at 6 
Appian Way providofl a place where the instructors could meet their 
claves, and 27 students began their work there in Septcmber,.1879. 

he courses offered were much more numerous than those which 
were in 1879 prescribed for Harvard freshmen. Most of the Radcliffe 
students were specials arid many were-ready to take advantage of. 
advanced work. Only three began the regular required course. The 
departments of study opt^ned were: * Greek, * Latin, ‘German, 

French, Sanskrit, English, philosophy, political economy history. 

music. ‘mathematics. ‘physics, botany. 

The departments marked with a star were prescribed elementary 
courses in the freshman year at Har/yd. and therefore at Radcliffe. 

Ihe sreond year’s curriculum offered: Greek. 4 coprses; Latin, 0 
courses; Sahskrit and comparative philology, 1 course; English, 4 
coursek; German, 5 courses; French, 4 courses; Italian and Spanish, 3 
courses; philosophy, 0 courses; political economy, 2 courses; history, 
5-courses; 'music, 3 courses; mathematics, 5 courses; physics, 4 
courses; mineralogy, 2 courses; natural history (geology, 1 ; botany 

zoology^ 2), 5 coui-ses. 

Of these oOVourses the secretary reports that 29 were taught to 42 
Ikdics." The (lepurtnient of mineralogj- had been' opened to. replace 
chemistry, which could not be given because of lack of laboratory. 
Two years later' the difficulty was ovcrci?me, and the department of 
chemistry. started in 1882. In 1881 Sanskrit ahd comparative philol- 
ogy becaine a separate department, and the fine arts and astronomy - 
were add^d. After the addition of Hebrew in 1883, and some volun- 
tary lectures in physiology and hygiene, no new departments were 
added for ciglit years. The number of courses in that time, how* 
ever, increased steadily from 59 to T7, and the. number of instructors 
from to 55. 

At Radcliffe the curnciilum was kept in* advance of the demand 
upon it. The explanation is given in the, regents’ annual report of 


W^en this very full list was made and published. It was with knowledge^that 
but few could be found able or could umke ft convenient with such short notice 
to enler upon the work th^ flr^ year, but It was conaldered wise to present It 


' B<>port of the Secretaiy 
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entire In the hope that many, seeing that sucli advanced work Is offertHl here, 
might prepare themselves to share It In the future. If It should not prove pos- 
flfble to do 80 at once.* 

The catalogue early stated that “ the managers reserve the right to 
withdraw any course not taken by three persons.'’* On the other 
hand, the course in astronomy won a place in the curriculuni through 
the persistence of one student in 1881. In the fifth report, 1884; the 
committee states that it “prefers to err on the side of generosity as' 
often as possible, because- it is the most advanced students who give 
chdracter to the classes and the institution." Even in the 1914 report 
of the president and treasurer, 47 courses were noted as having been 
pven to less than three students in a class. In her curriculum, Rad- 
clitfe has from the beginning been generous in her response to the 
mtelkctual demands of her students. 

During the third year, the, “ managers” obtained a charter under 
the seal of the State of Massachusetts, and a legal name, “ The Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women,” a name which was seldom 
used, however, as b^his tiiAe the title “Harvard Anne.x ” had the 
. sanction of usage. The charter announced the aim of the organiza- 
tion, “to promote the education of women with the assistance of the 
instructors of Harvard University,” * 

Under the heading, “The Society not creating, but satisfying a 
demand,” the secretary^ report makes (ji statement of the aims 
of the society. The emphasis on the value of education per se strikes 
a note a little different from.that of Mr. VasSar or Mr. Durant.* 

Mrs. Agassiz, in her report, remarks: 

Were every facility offered them, however, we hardly suppose thot/Women 
would ever look upon a college course of study subsequent to their sclool life 
as an Inevitable or even necessary part of their eilucntlon; nor do I Chink It 
would seem to any of us desirable that they should do so. But this being trant^. 
there ^11 remain quite enough for whom such a completion of their eaiT’ train- 
ing Is ftn^rtant in view of their ocenpaUon as teachers, and If there are others 
who ask It purely for Jts own sake, we surely should not deny them. 

^ Aomial Report 1894, p. 16. " 

V ‘Confeei of Study, 1862-88. 

“VhTrd^J^rrl'p'fr'’ 

0*1!!'* Porpos* of th. society to sUmolste , demand for the edncatlo, that It 

oSera. Ita dlrectore have never held the doctrine that It Is the duty of evi-ry vouns 
to pass thi^gh « resuUr conrae of study snch as Is represented hy the fon? 
J^n cooree of the cindldatee for tbe bacbelor'e degree In college It U their wuh 

•Ocie^ aojone wbo may actually need them. 

a ^rge degrra women; and'* It te dealrable that all 
irtio aelect^a profeaalon .hontd be a« well prepaid to perform it. dntiea as tbe 

^ Many,, women atudy with us for the aake. of the gen* 

' ^ ^ not. demanded that, every man; irho tak^ • 

eoiMgUba cotm* ahaU bec«Ba« a taacher^ and n^ra mntt pot be expected of women.” 
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In 1894 she writes of the purpose with^ich^e college started as 
that of niaki|ig a large and liberal provision for the education of ^ 
t women according to their tastes and pursuits, and according also tO' 
their necessities, phould it be needful for them to use their education 
^ as a means of support,” ^ The estimate which Radcliffe has had of 
special students has been different from that of the other colleges for * 
women. Their admission has, as the other colleges feared, inevitably 
acted on the curriculum, but apparently not in the manner conven- 
tionally expected. One report states: 


The speifial students have anioDg us nn unusual Importance, because they rejv 
resent Investigators, sonictlmes odvancc^l In years nn»l exj>erience, who come 
to us with a strong purpose which contact with the world and* a struggle for 
self-support have intenslfie<l to nn extent that the ordinary undergraduate has 
no con<yeptIon of. These women when they leave us carry our methods and prin- 
ciples Into Immediate action, applying tliem with energj*, and wiUi an efficiency 
which the graduate from a four years* course can obtain only after years of 
labor.* 


After its charter, the next important acquisition of the college was 
a place in which it might be more comfortablj' housed. In 1885 Fay 
House, on (iiirden Street, was purchased, and the idea of the college 
for the first time took on corporeal embodiment. Laboratories and 
lecture rooms in which the instructors could actually leave material 
for their students provided an equipment by no means equal to that 
of Harvard, but at least supplying the students with the conveniences 
generally supposed to be essential to an education. 

•For the next few years the number of courses remained about the 
same, in the neigliborhood of 58. The report of the secretary for the 
• . third year announces under, “ Courses offered but not taken ; 


It appears that 28 courses were given durlnR the yea'r, and that 27 offered 
were not given. This shows that the .cours^ offered are for the present be-' 
yond the Immediate demand for any one year, but, us the demand varies from 
year to year, with the progress of the different classes Iind the differing tastes 
and needs of the students, the lUt of electives can not be curtailed to advan- 
tage.' . 

Up to 1894, the governing board at Harvard had not officially 
recognized the college, though the body of instructors connected with ' 
it included many of the older and more influential men of the uni- 
versity. On December 6, 1893, the board of overseers of Harvard by 
unanimous vote gave its consent to an arrangement to be made 
tween the univeraty and the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of , 
Women,* assuming definite and official relations with the work. In 


* Report of pre«1dept, 18M, p. 9. 

' ‘Report of lecreUrtr 1888. 

■Report of tMrt year, 1882.^ . , - " v 

iv deoJttble to c^afe the of thle corportUdn 'fnie hit 
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Mafch, 1894, an act Was signed by the governor which allowed ** the 
younger.institiition to enter upon the heritage of the traditions and 
op^rtunities which it has been the good fortune of the older insti- 
tution to attain during its long history.” ' 

By this time the quality of the work at Badcliffe was well estab- 
lished. Says Joseph Warner: 

It la to be remembered that the grade of andergradunte work of the annex 
Is that of Harvard Coilege, which is dwidedly In advance of that of almost 
every other college, whether of men or women, in this country. At least 
the entire work now done in the senior year at the annex would be graduate 
work in any American college to which women are now admitted, and any 
woman whose proficiency is flxeti by the A. B. degree of one of those colleges 
must take an entire year of work in the annex before befog Qualified for Us 
floal certifleate^^^ 

Except for the mtx^pduction of comparative literature in 1892, 
and of economics to replace political economy, in 1893, no new de 
partments had been added since 1883. In this one year, then, 
1894:-95, by the classification of courses, and by actual addition, 
seven new departments appeared in the catalogue. 

With the declared connection with the university in 1894 the 
number of electives was increased. The following table compares 
the course of instruction in the different departments as given in 
1893-94, and as offered for 1894-95 : ® 


OepartmcntJi. 


Sttnetio languages and history. 

Indo-Iranian languages 

Classic^ philology 

English. 

Oerman. 

German philology 

Frendi 

Italian 

Sjpanlah 

Komanoe phUolo^ 

Comparative ttterature 

HistoryT.: 

Government and law 

Eoanomics 

Tbefinearta 

Made 

Uatbemtia 

Phyilas 

AeutikODi 

Chetnlstry 

Botany.... 




archeology and ethnology. . 


Total. 


I 


3 

14 

7 


18W-W 


ir 

3| 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

m 

16 

6 

3 


2 

6 

4 

l‘ 

■ 1 


nil i 


I I 

'Badcllffe College. The Begenn Annual Beport, 1894, p. IB. 

*• 5 ?”***^* Joseph B. Radcyffe College* Harvard Oradaatee* Magaiine, March. 1804. 

;.pt 888. * 

•Report of 1894. p. 
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In the preceding tabulation, the new classification of ^courses was 
followed. The reclassified and new departments are: Semetic lan- 
guage and history;. I ndo- Iran ikn language; classical philology; 
Romance philolog}^ ; government and law ; American archeology and 
ethnology ; botany; zoology ; and geology. The last three were form- 
erly-grouped as natural history. 

In 1895-96, under the department of philosophy', a subheading of 
‘"Courses in education and teaching” appeared, offering two courses 
in pedagog}\ P"our years later a separate department of education 
was created, and the number of courses was increased to six. The 
department developed steadily until in 19LV16 it offered 13 courses, 
seven of which were seminary courses. 

Tn 189G— 07 the department of Slavic languages opened with a 
eoursc in Russian. The same year mineralogy and petrograph]! 
were introduced. 


In 1898-99 Scandinavian literature appeared under Germanic 
literature. In 1899-11)00, the staff of the college had increased .to 108 
instructors who were offering 230 courses and half courses. 

A half CiMtfse in anatomy and physiology -was added in 1903, and * 
the dcpjmment of anthropology replaced that of American arche- 
ology anS ethnology. 

In 1904 Vwo half courses in the study of Celtic were given. 

- In 1906 t\e dejiartTiTent of social ethics was opened. 

Classical aWeologv imdcr the division “ the classics ” was intro- 
duced in 1909.\ - 

In 1912-13 the\general intrpductory course to the lienees, called 
the history of scimee, w^s^o^ned. 

Psychology is firstJ^^OTed as a division apart from philosophy in 
1913-14. . 


The history of the elective system at Radcliffe is that of Harvard. 
Sometimes a change was not adopted at Radcliffe until it had been 
enforced nt Harvard, but the two have been practically parallel in 
requirements. 

Wlien Radcliffe was established, qoursea in .the following-depart- 
. ments were marked with stars in the catalogue, indicating which 
were required in the freshman year at Harvard College, namely, 
^ Greek, Latin, German, French, mathematics, and physics.^ At that 
.time in Harvard, the junior year was free from all prescribed work 
except themes, and the sophomore year from all except rhetoric and 
themes.* 

In 1881-^2 at Harvard, the distinction was lost between graduate 
and unde^raduate coui^» It had: already disappeared amon^ the 

' VOonne of'Srtdy» 1881-S2.' v ^ 
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electives formerly listed as senior, junior^ and sophomore studies.* 
Ao mention is made of this change in the Radcliffe documents. 

1883-84 marked the extension of the elective s\-stem to 
the freshman year at Harvard, by dropping Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics from the prescribed course. The seven hours pre- 
^nbed for freshmen were divided ns follows: Rhetoric and 

Lijhsh eomiwsition, 3 hours; German or hh-ench, 3 hours; chemistry 
and physics (lectijres), 1 hour.^ The first fon.ial notice taken of this 
change by Radcliffe appeared in the Coui-se of Study of 1886-87 
In 1889-90 Harvard withdrew the jlrescription of amior foren- 

Harvard announced the onl.y requirement to be freshman 
English. Gradually from the beginning of Radcl^ffcs existence, 
students had been freed, from required work, iinfil Jrom 1894-95 
for persons who had passed entrance examinations in el^entary’ 
French and German, a three-hour freshman English course was the 
. only requirement at Radcliffe, just as at Harvard. Arrangements 
were made by which the student could “anticipate” the English 
course through examination. This plan practically left the entire 
course in the hands of the student. Tlie class entering in 1910 Ld 
subsequent c asses have been requirech to pass an oral examination to 
test reajng knowledge of either French or German before the junior 
year. The class entering in 1911 was required to ’conform to the 
Har\ard rules for Ihe choice of electives, which are as follows: 

one depart- 

menL of If In one of tl.e recoKi,lze,H|leI,ls of illstinctlon. four In one dejart- 

II. For purposes of distribution all tbe conrsi* to underirrtiduntes shall i>p 
divided among the following four 'general groups. Every student shall dis 
tribute at least six of her courses among the three general groups In ih 'h 
her chief work does not He. and she shall take In each group not iL thardne 
course, add not less than three. In any twi groups. The groups are' 1 Lan 
gu^s. literature, fine arts, music; 2. Natural sciences; 3. History, political 
and social sdea<^es ; 4. Philosophy nnd mathematics.^ 

TifZvff H i -1 early to measure' the effect of the new policy upon the ' 
.Radcliffe students, smee but one cla&s has been graduated under the 

firJr/’m ^ ‘i^grei of A. A. Vas conferred for the 

fiRt time. This new degree of As.sociate of Arts has been estab- 
lished in ct^ration with Harvard, Wellesley, and Tufts for women 
who, have b^n summer school studenta • No entrance examination 
18 required, but the candidate is s ubject.to the following rul«: 

' ‘ md!"’ ^‘‘“‘“‘*•'“‘'0“ of COHegs Cofrlcnlujn, p, 86a . 

tdciir$, Allege p.' 45. 
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1. The candidate is required to pass the ^number of courses re- 
quired for A. B. ; five of them to given by officers of Harvard 
University or in Harvard Summer School. 

2. pf these courses, one shall lie taken from each of the four 
groups of subjects to which undergraduates are limited. 

3. Not more than five of these courses shall be elementary courses 
in any one department.’ 

The details of the modern curriculum will l)e considered under the 
chapter devoted to the (jpinparison of the modern curricula of the 
five colleges. 

BARNARD COLLEGE. 


‘ In 1879, the year of the beginning of “ Private Collegiate Instruc- 
tion for Women in Cambridge. Mass..” President Barnard in his 
•report to the trustees of Columbia College,^ made a strong plea for 
coeducation. Of the methmls of educating women, he was con- 
vinced that coeducation was the soundest. The objection to colleges 
for women, of which he cited as examples Yassar (\)llege and Rut- 
gers College, was that: 


They can not, or nt least !n prfncrnl will not. plve Instruction of equal value, 
thoujfh It may l>o the simie In^muie. with that furnished to younp men In the 
lonjf-estnbllalied ami weIl-endowe<l colleges of hlphest repute In the country; 
jMul that It Is uiijust to younp women, when ailmlttlnf: their rights to Uberul 
* eltfcntion. to deny them access to the best* 

, Tha't President Barnard was well acquainted with England’s ex- 
perience at Girton, Newnham, and Ox^rd, and Radcliffe’s begin- 
ning did not swerve him from the conviction of the superiority of 
. coeducation.* 

For the tw^o years following. President Barnard renewed his ar- 
gument for coeducation in his annual report, but the -trustees were 
cautious. Their only precedent was a refusal. In 1876 when the 
ladies of the Sorosis Society had asked that. women be admitted to 
the eollegc classes, the trustees had unanimously laid the request on 
the table. Here it was joined by the reports of Presidient Barnard. 
A second petition in 1883 was long enough and impressive enough to 
receive consideration. This petition, bearing the signatures of be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,500 persons asked “how best to extend with as 
little delay as possible, to such properly qualified w’omen as may 


^lUdcIliffe College Bequlrementi, 1912, p. 45. 

•“Report of Preeldeot Barnard to Truateea of Colombia College. 1879.“ Bamafd'i 
Amoricao Joomal of Bdocatlooi p. 887. ^ 

•“Morroyer, onder the gentle orgeocy of aome o9 the ladlea ot Canibridfe. aerera} of 
whoip are membeia of the famiUei of tha.^prpfMaors, ,• a. Newnham' Uall haa grown op « 
y^thln- the hMrt of tte oniyefhjty -to^ Itaelf. In which all the inatroetlon ‘la giyen by 
nnireinity oiBcers. it lookg . aomewbai^aa If King Rrlam had allowed the Troian- horaa 
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desire it, the miinv and great benefits of •coeducation in Columbia 
College by admitting them to lectures and examinations.” 

The committee of trustees declared itself to be sympathetic with 
the petitioners, but it co'uld not admit women to Columbia College 
on ^uiil terms with men. It recommended, however, that the action 
to be taken should be to draw up and announce a course of study 
which duly qualified women might pursue, and then, under suitable 
regulation, present themselves at Columbia for examination. Sue- 
cessTul examination would result in a suitable diploma. 

The result of these recommendations was the collegiate course for 
women which began its work in 1883.’ The statutory regulations 
. governing the course make clear its plan and method of pursuit. Of 
the fourteen regulations, the following are most illuminating: 

1. Women^slrliiK to avail themselves of a course of colleplate study, equlva- 
lent to the^rse alven to youna men In the colleae. may pursue the same 
under the ^Kal dlre< tlon of the faculty of the School of Arts, subject to the 
principles nniT reprulations hereinafter* set forth. 

2. The course of study shall extend over a term of four years. 

r>. A Kenernl and very strict preliminary examination shall be held for ad. 
mission to the four-years’ course. 

7. Every student so Ddmltte<l shall be entirely free hs to where and how to 
pursue her studies, whether In some.schooi; private or public, or at home.-or 
n^er the auspices or direction of any association Interested In her welfare and 
advancement, nnd provldlnc her with the means of e<luentlon. 

0. All such students ns shall have pursued, during four years, a course of 
study fully equivalent to that for which the .same degree Is conferred In^he 
School of Arts, nnd shall have passed all the examinations required sKlijI be 
qualified to receive the degree of bachelor of arts.’ 

A wide enough range of study was offered to the women in the 
groups; 

I. English language nmJ literature. 

II. Modern languages nnd foreign literature. 

III. Entln language and literature. 

IV, Greek language nnd llternture. 

V. Mathematics. 

VI, History nnd political science. 

VII. Physics, chemistry, and hygiene. * 

VIII.. Natural history, geology, palnebntology. botany, nnd zoology. 

IX. Mornl and Intellectual philosophy. 

Of these groups, one shall be required for the first two years, nnd with It 
another shall be selected. On the expiration of the-ifirst two years all the 
groups shall become elective.* 

Had it not been for the blanket clause, “The place and manner of 
pursuing her .studies are left to the discretion of each student,” it 
would have been .indeed a generous provision? Like the early con- 


Nlcholiu 

£ ^1915; p: 20C. 


^ CoU«t^. .ColombU '.UtUvertity, t^oarterly Jun^ 
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cessions of Cambridge University and of Harvard to wom®, the 
plan resolved itself into provision for thorough examination o"f sub- 
ject with no opportunity to st^y them. The statement of the col- 
legiate course is a long, detailed list of books to study. Students 
were permitted to offer other textbooks, but they were warned that 
those offered must bo as comprehensive, “or more so! ” In French- 
only was an opportunity given to listen to lectur^, and in this case 
|nly because the lectures were public.' 

A stronger proof of the genuineness of women’s desire for an 
education could scarcely be given than that 38 of them attempted to 
obtaii> it under such conditions; and that a few of them succeeded 
even in getting degrees must have been reassuring to .those who 
doubted the quality of -their brains. As Miss Weed states it : “ If a 
Columbia collegiate course for women, without resources, without 
foui^dation, could accomplish w-hat 125 years of wealth, power, or- 
ganization, and instruction could do for. young men, then a great 
college was an absolute waste of labor and money. * ♦ * • If 

.young women, handicapped by every possible difficuity of obtaining 
instruction, were willing to enter the lists against young men who 
had every help provided for meeting the tasks set them, tlrfh these 
young women were worth helping.” * The third factm;o*a!d by the. 
experiment was that its extent w;is utterly inadequate. 

In March, 1888, another petition was presented to the trustees ask- 
ing for an “annex.” In reply the trustees laid down certain con- 
ditions which must be conformed to before such a plan could be con- 
sidered. Among these were : 

should involve* the collepe in no pecuniary responsibility: (2) should 
receive Instnirtlon exclusively by |)rofc*ssors and instructors of Cblumbia ; and 
(5) should terminate its connection with Columbia if unsatisfactory.* 

These conditions were agreed to, and at a meeting of the trustees 
on April 1, 1889, the following resolution was passed: 


Resolved, That the trustees of Columbia College approve of the person» 
named in the memorial of '‘The Friends of Women’s Higher Kducatlon” as 
trustees of the corporation the memorialists propose to establish, ami of the 
persons named as associates of the organization. They also approve of the 
name “Baraard College,” and of the constitution and set of by-laws which 
the memorlullsts have submitted and proposed to adopt.* 

A circular of information was at once issued, announcing that 
“ Barnard College will open on Monday, October 7, l88thnt 345 
Madison Avenue, and will receive only students fitted for-afe^Ii^ 


• Collegiate Co 1 ln^e for Women. Circular of InforinaUoo, 1S88-S9, 

* W^, Eain: Report of Academic Committee, 1800 , p. 8. 


•Brewiter, WliUam 
, 1910* ppV 154-m 
"Artldii p. IW; V 


F. ^rnard. CoUege,. Columbia Uhlveralty Quarterly* jUarch*. 
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to the classes of the freshman ;fear.” > It further announced a list 
of seven officers of instruction and government of Columbia College 
who “ will be in charge of the classes of Barnard College.” The de- 
partments i-epresented in the first curriculum were Greek, mathe- 
matics, Latin, English, German, liotany, and French. All of the 
work was prescribed, allowing only a choice between German or 


Mr. Brewster nofes that “in this initial year the college offered 
scarcely more than an enterprising student’ could complete in two 
terms. To-day enough courses are given to occupy the time of a 
student for over .So j'ears.” - * 

The ne.xt year a significant step was taken by the trustees of Co- 
^iiinbin College, one which foreshadowed a difference from Kadcliffe 
in policy regarding the composition of the faculty. At Kadcliffe 
from the beginning the instruction had been carried on by the faculty 
of Harvard University. Kadcliffe has nd faculty of its own. In 
May, ISfK), by an amendment of the constitution of Barnard Colle-re. 
the trustees of Columbi^j|pvided “that its faculty sludl consist of 
professo^ and instrucWTs to he approved by the 'president of Co- 
lumbia College.” The same resolution permitted the appointment of 
Dr. Emily L. Gregory to the position of lecturer on the anatomy 
and physiology of plants, and the charge of the lahorutorv.^ 

Mr. Brewster points out that this meant in practice (i)4he pass- 
ing by Columbia on all examinations and all instruction at Barnard; 
(2) the examination by Columbia of the sufficiency of the degree 
conferred by any woman’s college <m students who desired to enter 
the graduate schools; and (3) the recognition of the president’s office 
as the only official, means of communication between the Colleges.* 
The resolution resulted also in the gradual growth of a faculty 
group which belonged to Barnard alone. The first exception to in- 
struction by Columbia faculty, made in the case of Dr. Gregory, has 
^ been followed by others, largely women, who give instruction at 
Barnard College only. In the announcement of 189.‘>-96 three names 
are starred in the list of the faculty ns “ not connected with Columbia 
University.”® In the Barnard catnlogue of 191.')-16, out of a faculty 
of 97, 37 members give no in.stniction in Columbia University except 
in Barnard College. Of this group of 37, 31 are women, and in it 
are found representatives in 13 departments out of the 22 listed.® 
Absolute conformity of examination was the rule in the early years 
^ Barnard, and the students were obliged to take examinations 

College. Columbia CoUeralty Quarterly, Merch, 

' • Iblil.. p. 160 . 

® Ibid,. i>. 168 . ^ . 
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made out by the Columbia professors whether their class work had 
been under them or not. The examination hooks were designated by 
number and turned over to Columbia for correction. At the pres- 
ent time Barnard governs the content and correction of her own 
examinations. • 

A repetition of the details of the curriculum of one college by an- 
olher if handled by two sets of instructors is bound to contain some 
variations in resillt. If. as is the case with the modern college, free- 
dom is perniitt*i the instruct or in his use of the"^ curriculum, more 
modification still will follow. It seems fairly probable, then, that a 
f.Teater ditfereiice will exist between the courses us given at Columbia 
and Barnard than between the courses as given at Harvard and Rad- 
clitle, where the instructors sifnpl%rcpeat their work. In spite of 
tbi,s fact, however. Columbia ftnints degrees to Barnard students 
while Harvard reijuires RadcHffe to provide her own degrees. 

Barnard has by an exchange sysfem' been able to enlarge its cur- 
riculum to a considerable degree.' By paying the' full salary of a 
professor and taking only part of his time, Barnard received from 
Columbia ^n e.xehange for the rest of his time, the service from an-, 
other professor. This e.xchnn.ge plan originated with tjic unwillingr 
ness of the faculty of political science, in 1895. to avail itself of its 
statutory right to admit women. ' To satisfy the demand for history 
and economics the payment of the salaries of three profes.sors for 
three years was guaranteed to Barnard College by a friend. The 
college, instead of setting up a graduate faculty of its own, turned 
over to Colupibia large proportion of tlie^iwm of the new instruc- 
tors, Profs. Clark, Rbbinson, and Coly^nd received in e.xehange a 
number of courses from a half dozen or more university professors.* 
Mr. Brewster believes that at Barnard twp principles have ob- 
tained a fixity as nowhere else in the country. . First, that Barnard 
must have instruction equal. to that of Columbia University, and its 
curriculum must be as good at least as that for the men of corre- 
sponding age; and,. second, that Barnard is an independent college 
with its faculty primarily its own and devoted to its interests, and 
yet by a process of e.xchange receiving and giving university instruc- 
tion in various degrees.* 

Unlike Raclcliffe, Barnard has dealt very strictly with the special 
student. Miss .Weed in her report af the end of the first year states 
as a problem of the committee “whether this new means to women’s 
education should represent a systematic course of stiidv, or whether 
it should be a' haven where.any woman, of any age, could study any- 
th ing.” Tlittt C olumbia acceptSvapecial students is no argument, since 
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“a irtan wishes to become a special student usuallv because he has a 
preference for the subject he elec!s. A girl wishes a special course 
at college, because she desire's to avoid some subject, usually Greek.” 
Moreover, “The very large proportion of spwials at the Harvard 
Anne.x can not fairly be urged as an argument. Harvard does not 
give women its degree; Columbia does; and we shall do all we can do 
well it for the jire-sent we fit them for that clegrec.” ‘ Specials, there- 
fore, were not encouraged. 

The announcement of 1800-01 states that students desiring to 
pursue special courses in botany, chemistry, or Hebrew, must pass the 
examination required for admission to freshmen classes, except as mav 
.be otherwise ordered in special cases by the executiie coinirnttee. oii 
the other subjects, however, the college seems to stand firni.^ In ISOo- 
9C special students were admitted to courses in botany and chemistn-, '' 
A course of four years was offered in botnnv, on tlie satisfactory com- 
pletion of which students were entitled to a certificate of work done ’ 

At the present time, 191.”.-1(;. two da.sses of special students are. 
admitted, matriculated and nonmatriculated. The former,, while ' - 
- obliged to pass the regular admission examinations, mav make a seri- 
ous study of some, subject ; the hitter are e.xeinpt-froni elitiaiice e.xam- 
inations, hut they miist furnish proof of having piir.suecl the studies 
therein prescribed. anc|^they must he ready to pursue advanced work.* 
r i-om the beginning stress was laid on the value of the work offered 
in botany. The annual reiiort of ISOO-'Jl quotes Dr. Gregory inyTe- 
gard to its practical importance as a study for women. “The work 
of the botanist, ’ she says, “ is such that a woman is siieciiillv fitted 
for It. Among the vocations opened up by botanical work ulie notes 
pharmacy, work in agricultural stations, such as mycology and inves- 
tigation of parasites/ 

Miss "Weed ^ves two full pages of her report in 1891 to a descrip- 
tion of botanical work which with chemistry she terms the two 
ventures of Barnard outside, the undergraduate work. “ If the day 
ever comes when Columbia feels it wise to acknowledge^ the training 
value of scientific study,” she vyrite^, Barnard hopes that her ex- 
perience will be carefully exaiSined.” " 

The development of the curriculum is largely a record of the open- 
ing to Barnard of the different departments at Columbia. 

In 1890-91 the following departments offered work to students: 
.Gyeek^ Latin, Hebrew, German languu^ and literature, French 


'We^, Blla, Report of the Academic Committee, 1800, &. li, 
Barnard College Aonouncemeot, 1800-01 ' 

•Ibl^; 1895-9a 
Mbld.,;' lOlimo. 
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la tillage and litei‘nture,- pure mathematics, applied mathematics, 
geology, botany^ zoology, philosophy. 

The annoimcement gives the synopsis of freshman and sophomore 
studies which are all prescribed. 


FacSIIMAN. 

Greek. 

Lntin, 

(leonietry. 1 semester. 

Alj:(^)ni. 1 semester. 

French or (Jerman. 

I'ncts of tlie present time; rhetoric and 
composition i n nalysis, l .semester * 
ana syntax, 1 semester. 


SOPHOMOBB. 

Greek. 

I-atIn. 

Trigonometry. 

Chemistry. 

I-iteraturo and composition. 
European hlstorj*. 

French or German. 


Students are offered opportunities to work for the degrees of 
doctor of philosophy, doctor of. science, doctor of letters. 

The requirements of the freshmen and sophomores five ve'ars later 
are in the same departments e.vcept that chemistry -is no'longer an 
absolute requirement. 

The y tinior curriculum is as follows : Rhetoric, histoiy, philosophy, 
political ecojjomy, and If hours of elective courses. 

The seniors are required to take 15 hours of elective courses.* 

The entire schedule of courses for Barnard offered in 1895-96 
IS as follows:* . ^ 


Hiology. 

Botany, 5., 

Zoology. Ir 0 
Ghemlstry, 2. 

' 1‘hiprllsh. k 

Germanic languages. 14. 
Grtvk, 13. 

History, 4. 

' Liingunge, 1. 
hntin, 9. 

Mathematics, 9. 


Oriental languages (Sanskrit, Iranian, 
Semitic), 9. 

Physics, 4. 

Philosophy, 8. * 

.Education, 2, 

Political economy, 4. 

Uhotoric and English composition, 5, 
French, a 
Italian, 4. 

Romance phllologj', 1. 

Sociology, 1. 


The year 1897 marked a time of expansion in Barnard College, 
rhrough endowments and, gifts the college was able to establish . 
Itself in the present well-equipped buildings. At the same time a 
new curneulum of considerable elasticity Vent into effect “by the 
; provision of which it is possible for a stndent to choose’ a course 
adapted to her peculiar capacity and aim in life.”* The change 
began with admission rt>quirements by permitting an alternative for 
Oreek. After entrance students, by the new curriculum, could 
^aduate without studying Greek, Every student was obliged to 
study I^tin, English, history, and iliathematics, and to have a reading 
knowled^ of French and German. The rest of the required work " 
IV as in science, and much freedom ‘pf choice was allowed.* * -• 




; . ’ ^rntHl College Aimoanceiint, 18S0-91, ■ ’ 

; • Ibid., 1^5-.ee. : ;• ■■"’’v- ■’ 
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Curriculum for students cntcrinff on Greek and French or Gcniian. 
Fresimmn ywir : 

, Prt‘Kcril)e<i. (li; hours.) 

Latin or Grook. 

(hTiimii— Suhstltution of Freuch If Oerniun was presentwl. 
Muthoinatics 

^ Uliotorlr. 

Elective: 

French.— Substitution of (;ermim If French was piTvsenteii.' 
Latin or G«eek. 

Chemistry. 

I*hysic*s. 

.Sophomore year : ^ v . 

Prescribed. (7 hours.) 

History. 

' Uhetoric. 

One of follctwlni': Ih)inny, clieinlstry, physics, zoology. 
Elective. (0 hours.) ' 

Ci^rricuhtw for ttfudenfft nitrriuf; on utivaneni mathematioi, mttural in^icnce 
French, and Gcnnaa. ' 

Fresluimn year: * 

I’rescriheO. (0 hours.) 

" Latin. m 

. . Jtlietoric. . ^ ^ 

EkH'tlve.. (9 hours.) 
j Frencii. 

r-atin «)r <?reek-. 

Chemistry. 

Physi^. 

Germ^ 

'Mathematics. 

Sophomore year : 

Frescrihe<L (4 liours.) ^ , 

History, 

lUietorlo. \ . 

Elective. (12 hours) as In Group I. V 

All groups. 

.Innior year: 

• l’rescritM*<L (3 liours.) 

, Philosophy, (first semester.) 

Political economy, (sei-ond semester.^ 


\ 


Elective 
^^^JJgplor year: 


(12 hours.) 


15 hours of elective courses.^ 

117 courses ore announced by the departmental statement* \ 

.^4 * \ 

In March* 1898, an agreement was made between Barnard ancl 
Teachers’ Coll^ jvhereby “ Every woman student duly matriculated 
in Teachers’ College, who is eligible for admission to Barnard Col- 
leg^ may, by regirtering a4 a student of Barnard College,. become 
VentitM ^ by th? ^udente of Barnard 
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•leprees. On the other Imml, Barnanl students, by proper choice 
of electives were able to secure a professional diploma from Teachers’ 
College with .the university degree.’ By this arrangement 20 courses 
111 education were added to the Barnard College curribulum.* 

''•“s re-corded early in the year 
of IJOO, when the trustees of C olumbia College and Barnard College 
entered into a formal agreeiiR-nt concerning the incorporation of 
Baiiikrd College in Columbia Univeraity, and the establishment of 
the faculty of Barnard College as one of the university faculties. 
Mr. Brewster comiiients on the significance of this agreement as a 
provision for elasticity and deieloimieiit by j)ermitting Barnard 
yal-lation of courses in any desired direction w ithout the withdrawal 
of the safeguard of university suiiervisioii." It resulted in a steady 
consi.sfent growth of ciiuipment and re.sources. The courses offered 
m l!)0() numbered 148. Of these the students are allowed greater 
freedom of election than in 189f> by t]ie following arrangement; 


, I.elln[_ 


I’n gei'lbctr cournc for aU' hudcnts. 


Iiours. ( l''reshmiin ; imipss mlvaiiceU Lattn Is 
ofTeml at entrance.) 

hours. (Freahmhn.) 

iMijrllsh^ 2 hours. (Sopliornore.) 

' SiMUester. Junior.) 

hours. (Seooml semester, junior.) 

Cnless the following subjects arc offered at eiirance, a three-hour 
. < ourse nueach is prescribed: French, Gorman, natural science, (ad- 
vanced) history, (advanced) mathematics.* 

All graduate work after H)00 was given over to Columbia, Bar- 
nard having already granted 68 masters’ and 6 doctors’ degrees 
In 1906 the college adopted a modified curriculum, prescribing the 
courses more accurately and ro,«,.iiriiig „ more definite specialization* 
in one field. About one.-half the required points, 120, were unpr«- 
s-mbgcl c^iiiypfi, subjects of which were the same as in 1900, ex- 
cept that, hygiene was prescribed for all students, and two half 
courses in >tany. chemistry, geology, psychology, or zoology, in ad- 
dition to the requirement of chemistry and physics which might Be 
passed off by an equivalent at admission. “ At least 9 points, ex-' 
(dtisive of pre^ri^d work, must be made under some oiie department ■ 
liefore graduation.” The number of courses, including those in edu- 
cation whieh were given at Teachers’ College, was increased to 190^/ 

\ ‘the Dean's Report. ISOsT^ ^ 

* * Barnard College Announcement, 1698-09. . 



jsp : 
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The course in pure science, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science, wm opened. It reqhired about the same work in courses as 
did the arts course, and at the,^same time a jspecializatioii in some 
biMch of sciencfe. • ' . * 

The next year, 1906, Barnard offered its students for the first 
time a curriculum which permitted work for the degree of bachelor 
of science as well as bachelor of arts. It is interesting to not^ that 
86 years after Vassar and 13 years aftey Wellesley had given up 
the plan of offering the two undergi'aduate degrees, Barnard at- 
tempted itr, and, if the result may be judged from its place in the 
curriculum of to-day, made a success of it. The prescribed studies 
for both courses are given in parallel columns, as they rt'ere in the 
cases of Vassar and Wellesley, 


Program It^ndlng to B. A. 

English, 12 points. 

French and German, l2 pointk 
History, 6 points. 

Mathematics, 6 poinU. 

Philosophy, 6 points. 

Physical e<lucatlon, 4. points. 

Latin, 6 points. 

"Economics, 31 points. 

Botany, chemistry, geplogy. psychol- 
ogy, or ^logy, 6 points. 

Major subject, 18 points. 

Free elective to cortiplete a total of 
124 points. 


Program leading to B. 8. 

Same. 

Same, 

Same. ‘ , 

Same, 

Same. 

Same. 

Grouped work: Astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, geography, geology, mln- 
erology, physics, psychology,* and 
zoology, 

70 points, 28 of which shall be In a 
subject. 12 in an allied minor, 
and 12 In a diverse minor. 

Free electives . to complete a total of 
124 points. 

Two hundred and ten courses in 23 departments were open to the 
students, under* 61 members of the faculty. An arrangement was 
made with Teachers College by which Barnard College 'provided 
the collegiate cour^ required by Teachers College, and the latter 
withdrew its collegiate cnrriculum, accepting students for its profes- 
sional- curt'iculum only. Barnard .students, upon completion of 91 
points of work, or with proper prerequisites, 60 points, were allowed 
to. transfer to Teachers Colle^ and become candidates for the pro- 
fessional diploma as well as the academic degree.' 

A course designed Ur give the students a general idea of the prob- 
lems,- methods, and results of the -natural' and social sciences was 
added to the curriculumT under the title of Introductory Courses, And 
was given bj" 10 of the instructors.* 

■ Ip i?J2~18 new r^uiremehts in modem languages were announced^ 
cburse in oidlege was to- gh^ribed, but a 

tel* Vff i 
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workiiig Imowledge of French and German, tested by oral examina- 
Uon, was to be required before the senior year. 'The student offerinjr 
(jreek was exempt from one rfodem language. 

^ The f«me catalogue announced thqt certain graduate courses in 
ColiMbia University under the faculties of political science, philos- 
ophy, and pure science, were open to especially qualified students. 
The schools of architecture, music, and education, the Union Theo- 
logical ^minaiy, and the York Sfhool of Philanthropy aU offer 
work which may be credited toward the Barnard degree. A‘ lone 

departments conducted by seven instructors 

school of journalism was added to 
the list of schools to which the Barnard student might transfer. after 

“**Tf*® hundred and thirty courses were 

in 1914-10 offered by a faculty numbering 99 and representing 22 

different departments. The curriculum of 1915-16 will serve as the 

basis of the study of the modem curricula. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE. 

To trace the development of Mount Holyoke through the years of 
Its existence as a seminary would accomplish much the 'same result 
as far as concerns its relation to Mount Holyoke, the college, as to 
trace the history of the development of the preparatory schools con- 
nected with Vassnr or Wellesley. Mount Holyoke, founded as a 
^mina^ in 1837, constructed for itself a seminary ■ curriculum. 
When, in 1888, Mount Holyoke was granted its seminary and College 
charter, it created a college curriculum, still retaining for its semi- 
nary students the seminary curriculum. Finally, when in 1893 Mount 
Holyoke was granted a college charter only, it' gave up its seminary,® 
curriculum, much as Vassar and Wellesley gave up their preparatory 
curncula, and presented to .its students a full college curriculum 
evolved not so much from a modification of its seminary fork as 
from careful study of the contemporary colleges. 

The early pamphlets of the seminary are full of historical and 
wntimental interest, though the studies are the forbSars of nothing 
in. the later college curriculum. The first catalogue gives the senior 
cJ.aM studies as chemistry, astronomy, geology, ecclesiastical history, 
evidences of. Christianity, Whafely’s Logic, Whately’s Hietoric, moral ' 
philosophy, natural theology, and Butler’s Analogy. It would be 
interesting to tn<» the way in which Latin crept into the-curricu- 

lim; the hint of it in the first, catalogue, which mentions that*^,ih- 
amduals ^ .1 . .. ... . 

the regular < 
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mended by the trustees and teachers for mental discipline and that 
“an extension of the coui^ of study so as to embrace Latin among 
the required branches has been contemplated, but it is supposed that 
the views of the community will not jxt present allow of if'; on 
through t|he catalogue <>f 1846, which states that it is believed that 
the state of education in the comnnmitv is now such tlmt it (I>atin) 
can be required hereafter of every graduate,” to 1847. when at last 
“Young Indies who aim at a superior and extensive education must 
pursue the study of the languages” and “a good knowledge of An- 
drews s and Stoddard’s ‘Latin Grammar’ and Andrews’s ‘'Latin 
Reader’ is required for admission to the seminary.” 

Or it wo^ild be of interest to trace the development of the study 
of English literature from the curriculum, which offered in each of 
the three years, respectively. Pope’s Essay on Man. Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and Milton’s Paradise Lost : a time so near the romantic 
period that Young’s Night Thoughts probably proved too modern 
and the literature resolved it.self for years into Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. 

The real college cnrriculuiA, however huich it may have gained 
from seminary experience in wisdom of selection and emphasis, was 
first established at Mount Holyoke in 1888. 

The catalogue of 1887-88 announces: 

A college department will he Inaugnrnteil In Septemlier. 1.SS8. J^he trustees 
hiivlns been duly empowered to take this step hy n re(vnt'n<a ,.f the Legislature 
of Mas-snehusetts. The requirements for mlmisslon, and the similes of the 
first year, will be Ruhstnolinlly the same as those of New England colleges 
generally. ’ “ 

The next year the oatalogue outlined three courses of study, the 
classical cour^, the .scientific course, and the seminary course. Both 
■^tin and Giwk were reijuiretl for admission to the classical coiir.se, 
but French or Gertnan could be substituted for Greek by the scien- 
tific students.. All college students were required to pre^nt mathe- 
matics, geography, history. English, science of -government, physi- 
ology and botany. > • 

The courses were divided among three terms in each veiir as 
follows : , . . " • ' 

riKST YE.\n. ' •' 


Cta^nical, 

( Latin. 

Fall j Mathematlca. 

I Greek. 


( Latin. 

Winter i Mathematics 

' (Greek. 

I Chemistry. . 


' iktin. / 
Mathematics. 

French or German. 

I^ttn. 

Matheraatica 
French or German. 

Clwmiatry., * 
;Math^n^tlcs.^ 
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One hour courses for year : 


Rhetoric, 

Onnvlng. 

Bible, 

(j.vmnastics. 
English literature. 

Rhetoric. 

Drawing. 

Bible. 

Gymnastics. 

Physiology. * ^ 


. SECOND YEAR. 

fall 

f Chemistry. 
1 History. 

I Latin, 

1 Greek. 

Chemistry. 

History. 
Mathematics. 
French or German. 

Winter 

( Ancient history, 
t,4ittn, 

1 Greek. 

J Electives : Mathematics, 

1 French, German, cheni- 
1 Istry. 

Ancient history. 

Mineralogy. 

French or German. 

Electives: Chemistry, mathematics. 

Spring 

'History. 

Botany. \ , 

Electives : Mathematics. 

Lathi, Greek. French. 
German. 

History. 

Botany. 

Electives: Same, except Chemistry In 
plaOe of Greek. 

One hnur courses for year; 


Rhetoric. 

Bible. 

Gymnastics. 

Physiology. 


Rhetoric. ^ 

Bjble, 

Gymnastics. 

Elocution ami vocal music. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Fnlll j 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

History. 

English literature. 

Ixigic. 

Electives ; French. Ger- 
man, I>at1n, methemat- 
, ICK w 

Zoology. ' 

Botany. 

History, 
Mechanics. 
Electives: Nono. 

Winter ^ 

English literature. 
Physics. 

History. 

Electives : French. Ger- 
man, mineralogy. physi- 
ology. biology. 

English literature. 

Physics. 

History. 

Biectivesj Same, with chemistry. 

Spring V 

Astronomy. ; 

OeoIog>\ 

Physics. 

Electives : French, Oer- 
inan, history, EngllBh 
, literature, physics. 

Astronomy. 

Geology, 

Physics. 

Electives : None mentioned. 

One hour courses for the year : 

• # 

Rhetoric. 

Bible. . < 

Rhetoric. ' • . » . . . 4 

Bible.: : . . V“^ 

Oymn^CK ■ ' ^ ^ 
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Fall, 
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SENIOR YEAH. 


Winter. 


i Psycholopj'. 

J^lectlves: LIternturo, bl- 
elojrj*. history, astron- 
<^iny, physics, mlner- 
alogj', Latin, and Greek. 


Political economy. 

History of art. 

History of philosophy. 
Theism and Christian 
evidences. 


Spring. 


Ethics. 

Theism and Christian evl- 
<lences. 

Electives: International 

law, English lltera,y^e, 
biolog>-. physics. <1Kn- 
Istry. Anglo-Saxon. 


Psychology'. 

Electives: Same,- with cjienilstry and 
mathematics. 


Political economy. 

• History of art. 

History of philosophy. 

Ihelsin and Christian evidences. 

Ethics. 

Theism and Christian evidences. 
Electives: International law, English 
literature, biology-, physics, geology. 


Ubetorlc. 
Hible. 
Gymnastics. 


One hour courses for the year: 

Rhetoric. 

Bible. 

Gymnastlds. 

Elocution or vocal piu.slc through thrw years of course. 

Though tho above elaborate curriculum is presented in addition to 
the seminary curriculum which has not been curtailed, the teaching 
force remains the same. The list of “Teachers” in 1887-88 checks 

" F“cirlty ” in 1888-89, in number 33 members, and 
With but few changes in individuals. 

Twenty students regrstered 'for the scientific course, 22 for the 
classical, and 272 for the seminaiy course, showing that the greatest 
demand upon Mount Holyoke was decidedly upon its seminary. 

. .In 1890 still another college course was added, called' the literaiy 
<»ur^. The entrance e.xamination was the same as for entrance to 
the clerical course, except that French or German was required in- 
s^d of Greek. Latin was required in the freshmen year only and 
the emphasis was laid on literature and* the languages. In spite of 
: this enlargemeht of the curriculum the faculty still numbered but 
84, and there were but five changes in individuals, the usual shifting 
df the newer and younger members of the faculty. The dbgrees con- 
ferred were bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and bachelor of 
literature. 

Like Vassar and Wellesley, Mount Holyoke offered .speciaf ad- 
vantages to, tochers, ■ allowing them to enter without. examination 
years old and had taught at least a year, 
r “'®tnbutiqn of the students by this year showed a gain of the 
voqllege ov^ the seminary, 145 to 122 seminaiy studehts, with i}2 

^<vity, hqwever, numhe^d but 
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. In 1893 the charter was granted by which M^unt Holyoke Semi- 
nary anti College becnine Ma«nt Holyoke College. The catalogue of 
1892-93 contained no seminary' course of studies and the number of 
seminary students dropped from 122 to 8-, while the number of 
students of the literary coiiTse increased in the same year from 6 
to l29. 

In the departments 128 courses of one or two semesters were 
offeied, e.xclusive of Bible and music, which did not list their courses. 
The college offered the degree of .V. M. for the first time when the 
1H93 charter was granted, requiring for it the B. A., a year of resi- 
dence, and a satisfacjtory thesis. The curriculum seemed to have no 
special modification for gradtiate work. 

Students were admitted on certificates from 1894-95. The cur- 
riculum was continued in the three-course arrangement, classicaT 
literary, and scientific, until 1898, when the first ire.shman class wa^ 
admitted under the present arrangement leading to the degree of 
bachelor or arts only. The degree of master of arts continues to 
he granted up to the present. Of the niiniinun*rcnuirement for the 
•bachelor's degree, 112 hours, 58 were prescribed as follows: 


Lntin 

Greek 

Krencli-. 

Germnn 

Knjrltah-. i. 

MiUhenmtics 4. 

Bible ]. 


Frr^hman year. 

I (lioura per week 
f < ► r e /I c h s(v 
. iiH^terh 


•‘fopAomorc j/cor, 
. 1. 


Junior peer. 

rhIIosoTihy _ 4. 

2 (2(1 semester). 

jSmior year. 

Kloctlve. ^ 


Knplish 
History 

Physic'S i 4 . 

Ghemistrv I 

Bible 1. 

Twenty hours 6f the 'work had to bo devoted to the major subject 
which was chosen during the sophomore y6an T!ie hdVirs prescribed 
m the different studies shifted slightly during the next few 
but the general rule w^s maintiiined, that of the four years, two to 
be of prescribed work and two of elective. The curriculum, enlarged 
both in departments and courses, offered ri much wider choice than 
under the three-course arrangement. Twenty-four departments in 
1898 offered 187 courses of one or two semesters- The members of 
the faculty wete increased to 46. 

^The.growth of the curricuium wm rapid from the establishment 
of the legislation leading to the degrep. In 1-900 the courses num- 
bered 223; in 1M5, 273; in 1910, 297; in 1M6, 8T9. By i^'K) th«i 
number of .the- faculty Jiad inCrea^ditA i1n .nd , 


i.;, ■ 
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No new departments were established after 1900. -althoimh sub- 
jects were grouped differently in the departments, i. e.. dra’^ng and 
painting, instead of being a .separate departnient, became part of 
t le department of art and archeology, and the department of He- 
brew wasjn 190-2-3 included in Biblical literature. 

In l.)07-8 a change was made in the prescribed work. Out of 120 
hours .required for a degre-e. the following were prescribed: 


• EnRlIsh..: 

En^^Itsh litenitnre 

Latin 

Gr<H»k, French or (»ermnn 

Mathematics 

Biblical literature 

Philosophy 

History 

Physics anti trhemistry 

Any science 


9 hours 

G hours 

G hours 

G hours 

0 hours 

6 hours 

6 hours 

G hours 

G Iiuurs 

G liours 


Hours 

In addition, 30 hours had to be, given tn majoV subjects, and 27 to 
free electives. 

The present requirements differ only i# giving „ choice of liitin 
ortxreek, iiuncliiding psychology with philosophy, and in limiting 
the science to any natural science. “ 

Most of the departments have develoiicd by the accretion of new 
courts rom year to year. The new college ciirriciiliiiii of 1888 had 

“roZ the 





II.— A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MODERN CURRICULA. 


The rnatorial U5^d in the comparison of the modern curricula of 
the five colleges in which the historical development of the curricula 
has already been traced is from the following sources ; First, the 
courses of study and reports of .191M6 for Vassar, Wellesley, Ead* 
clifFe, Barnard, and Mount Holyoke; second, information gained by 
interviews \yith teachers and students of the courses of study; third, 
obser^ation of the actual teaching. The college catalogues vary 
greatly as to the amount' and value of the information contained 
therein. Vassar, Wellesley, and -Mount Holyoke to a lesser degree, 
make a brief statement of the ground covered by a course; Barnard*^ 
states onlv prerequisite points and fees; while Radcliffe, besides the 
( ourse or Instruction.” uses^tho official repster pamphlets of Har- 
vard, which ghe the details of the courses in each department. The 
In.st, method would appear to obviate for the student the necessity of 
as complete advisorship from the faculty as is incurred by the less 
lietnilod information of the ordinary catalogues. Information 
^gained by interviews with teachers and students is of value only to 
gi\e the kind and amount of work which the course ainui to accom- 
plish, and second, the kind and amount of work which it actually 
did accomplish in particular cases. Observation of the actual teach-/' 
mg of the college instructor is lessened in the value of its results by 
the fact that no supervision of college teaching is customary, and in 
consequence the instructor is ill at ease if subjected to observation. 

The material is handled, first, as a whole, by a comparative tabu- 
lation of all the courses and half courses oifered in. the five colleges; 
second, the same tabulation in hours; third, by analyses of separate 
departments in each college ; 'fourth, by comparison of cor^espo^ding 
departments in the five colleges. 
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Course* of instruction for 19 1 5-16. 


Depart men Is. 


Vassar. 


Wellesley. 


Hadclim*. 


Barnard.’* 


Anthropology, 
rcheolopy 


Courses.^ Hours. Courses. Hours. 


Archeolopy 

Architecture 

Art 

Bible..... 

Botany .!!! !i 

Chemistry [[[,\ 

Economics 

Education I 

English : 

Comparative 

Composition 

language 

Literature 

St^en 

Fronen 

Geology 

Cterznan 

Greek " 

Hiitory * 

Introductory Bcienoo. 

Italian 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Old Irish 

PhUrtogy: j 

Classical [ 

ComparatlTe ! 

Indie 

TiArfifttiM I 


« I n 


T 


8 

.P 

Mh 


8 I 19 

3 ij 


Homanoe. 
Philosophy. . . 
Physics,.:.... 


1 I 


Coursee. Hours.'Courses. Hours. 


lOi 

4 


11 ! 17 

3 I 9 
*2 
10 
10 
18 
15 


9 

I 9 

Physiology and hj^ene. .■/ ^ 

Political sdonoe...^. . ^ 

PsycholOCT 

Semitic ttnguage and 
history. . 

, Slavic lanL_ 

Social ethics 
Spanish 
Zoology 


17 ; 
6 

G i 

25 

15 

20J 

19 

a5 


19i 

23 

434 

3l| 

fti L 

15 


I 


I 


34J 

"i:" 

2 

6 

2 

26 

22 

24 

21 


Mount 

Holyoke. 


C oursea. lloors. 


(•) 


13 I 

a • 


6 1 


214 

9 

13 

19 


! • 3"|. 


Total DUmboV of 
courses , 


Total number of 
hours 


Total number of 
departments, 40. < 


12 


235 


26 


12^ 


395 


1.8 

12 

1 


18 

2 

11 

8 

24 

9 

21 

1 

4 

9 

30 

6 

(<‘) 


3K| 

4 

29 

13| 

40 

I9i 

45| 

9 
15 
67i 
12 , 


14J 

is" 

5 

23 

13J 

2 


(*) 


1M 

.32 

27 I 
36 j 

2 I.. 

9 

22 

204 

17 

1 


13 

6 

13 

14 
14 


23 

30 

224 

27 




M 

6 i 

3 : 

6 I 

4 ' 
14 I 


m 

0 

15 

6 

114 

9 

28 


h8 


47.54 I . 


20 

194 


3 

■ 2.54 


8 

12 

•2 

* 4 

5 


236 


3 

224 


528 


404^ 


3^ 


tocludL one phySjogy cour^ teacher-training coursea and lO genemi courses; lodogy department 
» In history. 
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* Omitted, 1915-16. 
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I at Barnard. The number of pofnU is u-tually 


^ject of the arrangement in tabular form of all the courses 
and. half courses offered for a R. A !a .n ... .t. 
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courses and half courses in each of the different colleges; third, to 
^ measure the richness of curriculum in individual colleges by a record 
of all subjects emphasized and omitted; fourth, to find the total 
number of courses and half courses offered bv each college. 
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Vassar College 
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Wellesley College 

Fio. 1.— Number of boura give» to aubjecte common to the five colle^a. 

The ^umher of department juiiits into which the subjects are 
grouped totals, 40. Of the colleges, Barnard and Badcliffe (the t%o 
colleges allied with men^s universities) most clofeely approiriiAate the 
, total nu mber. Of 5 , %king iO Bihle is giran »» 

, ^ an^Old IirisS. is wqutted. in lW6-16.|eaviliff' 
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only three special departments unprovjded for-architecture, Ene- 
lish Janjpiagre, and comparative philology. 

1 V® presents a total of 35 departments; Barnard. 31; Welles- 
ey, 28; \ as.sar, 25; and Mount Holyoke. 25. That Radcliffe offers 
more graduate work than the other colleges in no Way affects the' 

Radcliffe College 
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Barnard College 

Fio^ 2, -Number of boun given to RUbJeet. common to the five colleger 

number of dej,artments of the college; since each, department offers 
some undergraduate work. ^ , 

. Of the total number of courses and half courses, or year and 
wmester coorsfes, Radcliffe a^in has the lead, by a large majority, ' 

of the broader curriculum necessary for 

A w^ifl^aoj^of the.tp|al of Wellesley i^ madi uece^ry by the ' 
bf thejjiygiene depar^eht 
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MODEEN cWbJCULA. 

\\ certificate. In none of the colleges have the courses in 
tics, sports, and dancing been reckoned, 
totals of courses show the colleges in the following order: 
fe, 314; Mount Holyoke, 25^; Barnard, 236; -Vassar, 235; 
?y, 21 i . The arrangement at Mount Holyoke of semester 
to a large degree in all departments accounts for the lead 
e colleges \vhich use the year unit more frequently. Since, 
^ach semester usually deals wjth a separate subject, the 
y in terms of semesters gives the ainbunt of distribution of 
within the tlepartment. 

Moumt Holyoke College 
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Flo. 3. — Numlirr of huurti iclvrn to Ruhjoot^ tommo 

Since, on the other linnd, semester totals gi 
of the actual number of hours devoted to the cc 
the department meusu're by semesters' has been 
*<)f the number of. hours offered by each depa; 
. hours of work offered show the colleges in 
.Radcliffe, 656 hours; Barnard; 528 hours; ^ 
Mount Holyoke, 404 hours; Vassaf, 395 hours, 
^ley from the least number of semester epur^ 
of hours. 

Considerable variation exists as to tho numl 
the departme;nt^ of thj^ collegia. . ^ Extreme *e: 
.Rad?^^^ in; the^ d^ pipewnoi^^ 
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* lOJ hom*s in advance of the other colleges, and in mathematics, which 
is 38 hours ahead.. The emphasis at Barnard is in the department 
♦ of geology, which offers 12 more hours than any other^college ; in 
^ psychology, which is hours in advance; and in anUiropoIogy, 
which offers 24 hours more than Radcliffe, the only other college 
to support such a de])artment ; at Wellesley and Mount Holyoke in 
the departments of Bible. Vassar shows a very small department 
of botany, and has no education department, offering but two educa- 
tion courses in the department of philosophy. ^ 

The selection of the departments for si)eci:d analysis was made 
, to include, first, the courses usually prescribed* for a B. A.; second, 
the dei)iirtmoiits oifering the. largest average-«*unibor of hours in the 
curriculum: third, the departments from which the greatest amount 
of work is elected. The following departments seem to justify such a 
choice : English, history, :w)ology, German, Latin, mathematics, 

chemistry, philosophy, and psychoiogy. The departments of English, 
history, zoology, and German are analyzed in detail as representative 
centers of election. Ihe method of analysis is Jby a- description of 
the courses and the teaching force of the department in each college, ‘ 
and by comparative tables, showing the relative amount of work - 
offered and the. i-olative\jtrength of the leaching force of the five 
colleges. 

The departments of Latin, mathematics, chemistry, philosophy, 
and psychology are analyzed in u‘*coniparative way only, because, 
though required for a degree, they are less largely elected th ah those 
of the first group. 

THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE B. A. DEGREE. 


The appended fable of the rtMinirements for the B. A. degree in the 
five colleges brings opt the following points: Mount Holyoke pre- 
scribiN the largest number of hom^s of w<?rk; ibmuird prescribes the 
greatest number of subjects to be studied Radcliffe prescribes the^ 
least work, and makes it possible by examination to avoid any pre- 
scription. Counting out Radcliffe,. the other colleges agree in the 
prescription of the following subjects: English cumposytion, mathe- 
matics, Latin or Greek, German or French, philosophy. Wellesley 
and Mount Holyoke are the only colleges to prescribe Bible. 

At Vas^r and at Wellesley theninit of time is the hour; that is, 
one class appointment a week for a year counts as one hour. Vassar 
requires 56 hours for the degree, A. B., and We\lesley requires 59 
hours. At Mount Holyoke the unit is the semester hour; 120 hours 
required for the degree. At Radcliffe th^work is arranged in 
":* c<^ which are evaluated regardle<» of hours 

work: actually: re^ihr^, coimt^vas 
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toward the 17 courses required for the degree A. B. At Barnard the 
courses are valued in points, the term point signifying one Ijour a 
week ^ class atendance or two hours in a laboratory for one half 
year; 124 points are required for t^e degree A.- B. . 

To secure some basis of uniformity in the comparative work which 
follows, the “ year ’ hour of Vassar and t\^ellcsley has been used as 
the unit. At Kadcliffc, the number of hours which tiie catalogue 
announces for the meeting^ of each course is u.sed to give the hour 
value of full and half coiirs ^. At Barnard the points, and at Mount 
Holyoke the semester hoprs ti^veis^n reduced to the hour of the 
year. - J 

The choice of the subject/ of com^noh prescription appears from 
the hirtojy of the development of the curriculum to be derived from 
(wo sources. First, because such subjects offered disciplinary 
training. 

The prescribed part of the course, embraces a, duo proportion of those strictly 
(li.scipllnary brunches which wlien left to the (iptJon of the student, are almost 
always either wholly no);l|cted or so slightly \udled as to Ite useless ‘ 
hut which. If thoroughly taught, experience proves to be, the best possible 
lireparatlon for advanced studies in science, llternture. or phllosopliy.' f 

Second, because, except at Barnard and Radcliffe, the, colleges 
were founded especially to supply the teaching profession, which de- 
manded teachers ^or the subjects rctijuired for admission to college. 

At the present time, although the thcoiy of the value «f formal ditlci- 
pline has been experimentally controverted, and although , wqmen 
arc entering many fields other than that of teaching, the old order 
of prescription is still followed. The newer demands upon women 
for intelligent citizenship lire recognized by prescribed work only in 
the course of economics required at Barnard. > 

Since there i» no uniformity in the degrees offered other than 
A. B. by the different colleges, no comparison is possible, and they 
are simply li.sted. Wellesley and^adcliffe offer the degree, associate 
of arts; Barnard grants the degree of bachelor of architecture 
through transfer to the schodl of architecture, of bachelor of litera-' 
tiire through transfer to the school of journalism, jmd makes it pogei-, 
hie for seniors to elect courses in the school of education of Columbia 
University, which may later be'eredited toward the degree master of 
arte. . 

Vassar, Wellesley; and Mount Holyoke all grant the degree of mas- 
ter of arts, Kadcliffe offers the degrees bachelor of arts, master of 

arts, associate of arts, and doctor of philosophy. , < 

.Baniard and Ra“chff^ through their affliatidns with Columbia . ' 
and Harvard, offer, gre^ater, opportunities for special! and for ad- . 
y^c^-Work t^an do My^ftheothe^^^ V : 
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Houtt required for the li. A. degree m 1015-16. 


’ Subjects. \ 


i Vassat, 


Welles- 

ley- 


I^adc^^Te 


• L! 

‘3 I 

ir 3 1 


*■* 


BarnaixJ.* 


Hlstorr 

EcifiUsncomixjsition 

Mathematics 

Latin or Grc^k * 

French or OortnaD ! 

Physics or chemistry ” * | 

A second natural science, 

Philosophy ! . . 

EroSciV;:;:.';;.';:;;::::.:::': ' ' - i ^upoints) 


3 (Glints). 

— do 

— do 

1 3 I J 3 [ (K) 

' 3^6 tXjLijt.s)., 

3 ‘ ! do 

3 do 


Mount 

Holyoke.' 


English literature. . 


3 (0 points), 
do 


*6 

6 

6 

»6 

6 

6 

"6 

4 


■ '“‘‘""'K’O- "-ork tor one-halt year. 

* nihlical hijlory. ' 

* .\nd six of IJitilical literature. 

® Possiblecxemption by examination, 

* Unless a ttiird is presented at admL^slon. 

^ Exemption if presented at admission. 

* \\ orking knowledge required. ^ 

* Greek, French, or German • 

■ ;; not o'two .ho., 

** I hilosophy and psycholog^• 

Six lectures. 

Rcquircmcnl.t fgr dhtributinn of elertivct.—Vnssnr : No Bvstem of majors 

ellcsley : One to nine iKturs In each ot two departments; 2 to 12 In one depart- 
ment and 6 In second. UadcIllTe : Greup' !y;;item. liarnnnl ; .Major subject of at 
Icnst 18 points (0 hours), exclusive of prescribetl work. Mount Holyoke: Two 
lunjor subjects of 15 semester Iiours each. 

Requiraments for dialribution of required studies.— \’ asaar : During first two 
years; exception, philosophy. Junior year. Wellesley: During first two vears- 
exceptions, two hours Biblical history, Junior year, and philosophy, before senior 
year. K.ndcIllTe: During freshman ye.ir. Barnard: During first two rears' ex- 
ception. ecoDomlc^unlor^'J'ar. Mount Holyoke : During first three years ’ 


E.VGUSH, 

The English departmentlins always occupied an important place in 
> the curriculum of the woman’s college. Even in the original courses 
of study, when the emphasis was laid upon the classics, mathematics, 
and the modern languages, English had its place. From t lie compost- . 
don being taught, by exercises in grammatical analysis and from 
Whately’s Khetoric, and the literature from ShaVs Manual of Eng- 
hsh Literature,* the work has developed to its present prominent 
status in the college.' A striking s'pecialization.by the women’s col- ^ 
leges m English departments has been noted by Thorndike and by 
Dealey.* A present study of the catalogues o.^ the colleges for women 
indicate that the department of English offers the largest amount 

of work in the colkge in terms of semester courses! 

— 

■ «* Coarse 6f Study, Vensar, 1807*^ 


.» ComparaUvo itady of .D«Uy, P. W7* 
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The composition departments agree in the prescription of a cer- 
tain amount of training in writing, and most of them try to secure 
that training hy*. cooperation with the other departments, in the col- 
lege., Tlie greatest variation in the colleges appears in the further 
development of the writing courses.' The advanced work shows a 
lendcncy toward specialization, an effort to encourage the kind of 
creative work to which the student is especially adapted. The result 
at \ assau is special cotlrsc.s on descriptive writing, short-story writ- 
ing. and journalism; at Radcliffc, courses in the drama; at Barnard, 
the cou?-ses of the school of journalism; and at Mount Holyoke, 
courses in ixirrative writing, description, and verse composition. 
Wellesley offers little opportunity fpr specialization, since the ad- 
vanced courses are inclusi\ e of all forms of w’riting. • 

. The significance of specialization in advanced courses lies partly 
in the connection of the work of the student within the college with 
that which lies beyond it. .Such a double, adjustment of the course 
work of the student points toward a new. criterion of the value of the 
content of courses which may ]>rove an 'interesting factor in the cre- 
ation of the future curriculum of the college. 

Courscff and inKtrurlarfi in Enrjlish, 
rOMPOSITlON. 


Year coursps.. 


Vassar. j Wellesley. ; RadcUffe. | Barnard. 


5 (.Vhour) I 
1 (1-hour) I 


Sc mnstcr courses : 2 (3-bour) 

Hours.! ‘ 

Teachers V n 

Professors I o 

Associate profossora. t o 

Assistant professors 2 

lastnictors. g 

I>octor8’ degrees ! 3 


4 (3-hour) 
•2 (2-hour) 

1 (1-hour) 

3 ! 

0 . 
I 


& (3-hour) j 5 (6-polnt) 


'\ 

2 I 

1 ; 


1 (3-polnt) 

164 

8 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 


Uount 

Holyoke. 


1 (3-honr) 
1 (1-hour) 

12 (3-hour) 
1 (l-houri 
22 
8 

■ 1 
1 
0 
a 
a 


laiKKATUIU:. 


Year ctmrijc.s. 


Hours 

Tcachprs 

Profe^rs 

Associate profonors.. 
Assistant professor. 

Instructors 

Doctor*' 


• ' l.asstetimt. 


^ 8 (3-hour) 

j 5 (5-hour) 

1 m 

9 

•1 

i ^ 

1 13 (5-hour5 
2 (1-hour) 
1 2 (3-hour) 

♦ 

r ; 44 

• 9 
2 
3 

7 (3-hour) 

9 (3-hoiur)'i 
2 (2-hour) 

364 

11 

6 

. 0 , 

7 (6-polnt) 

2 (4-jx)tnt) 

6 (3-point) . 

- . S‘, 

! 0 ! 

1 1 (3-hour) 

j 16 (3^hour) 
l,(2-hOur) 
1 (1 hour) 

\ 

: 6 

>3 1 

1 ^ 

6* 

$ 

i -• * 

2 

\ 

^ 6 

li 

< In addtUoh, 9| hours of oomperatlv^ literature 

' 


. I 


'V ■ -A *1, V A ' A ‘ ^ J ^ : * -.ir/A - -' •>* v . 
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SpwAlization of courses, which the interests of the students ap- 
pear to be forcing, means provision for students of talent for whom 
there is little provision where general courses only are given. It 
' other hand, signify little opportunity for'*extensive work, 

^ 'leading to specialization too detailed and technical for undergraduate 
teaching. * 

An effort is being made to keep track of the permanent quality of 
the student’s English work. At Barnard, for example, any instructor 
may report to the English department a student as deScient in 
English. The department then has the responsibility of investigat- 
mg the students case. At Wellesley, if a student is deficient in 
English even in her senior year she is not permitted to graduate until 
such deficiency is removed. Such reports are for all students irre- 
spective of their connection with the English department. At Vassnr 
a movement is on foot toward a like- systematized' correlation of the 
English with the other work. 

• The interpretation of this tendency is that English composition is 
coming to be regarded as a training in dear thinkinjj^n^ correct 
expression w hich may be used as a tool by all of the dejmrtmcnts. 

The table shows a variation in the number of teacHf^in the com- 
position departments of the different colleges. Such- a variation is 
explained here as in other departments not so much by the number of 
courses offered as by the number of divisions nec^sary to handle the 
required introductory coift^e. To illustrate, WelTesley requires ten 
>nd Vassar eight 'teachers for the introductory course which at Bad- 
cliffe is given by one professor and his assistant. 

The character of the teaching force of the composition department 
shows certain peculiarities.. The following percent ages of the teach- 
ers are of the grade instructor; At VassaE 81 per cent; at Wellesley, 
p6 per cent; at Radcliffe, 40 per cent; at Barnard. ,7.5 per cent; at 
Mount Holyoke, 7.5 per cent; that is, except at Radcliffe. the greater 
part of the teaching is conducted by instructors. 

The scarcity of the doctor’s degree in the English composition dc- 
piirtinents of any of the Colleges is probably duo not only to the large 
pereentagei of instructors on the teaching force but to the fact that 
•ability to produce or to stimulate creative worfe is the quality par- 
ticularly stressed in the teacher of composition. 

The department of literature is entirely separate from the depart- 
iMnf of cMnposition at Wellesley and at Mount Holyoke only. At 
Va^r, Radcliffe, and Barnard the department of English includes 
TOth divisions, and members of the faculty tealch both branches. 
At Barnard, three hours, and at Mount Holyoke, six semestw-houi^ 
S,; of .hterotuiy gre required for a degree. At all of the colleges except 

consisting largely of «n historickl 

wdrfc 


X -J, 
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While such a course perngiits the student a certain degree of orienta- 
tion before specialization, it in no ’way gives her any information 
with the parallel literature outside of England, except as she may 
be studying it in modern language courses. Comparative literature 
is offered only at Radcliffe. No opportunity for acquaintance with 
ancient literature is offered, except as the student elects the classics. 

A possible cdhsideratlon for the increasingly large proportion of stu- 
dents who do not elect Latin or Greek might be a literature course 
which would include tnanslations of the classics. The excuse for 
locating such courses in the English depa'rtment is obviously as a 
meanspf,the interpretation and evaluation of the English literature. 

chronological extreme American literature is dealt 
colleges to the extent of one course each with 
the additimi at Eadcliffe and Wellesley of a course each which deals 
with America and England both. ' 

At Radcliffe and Mount Holyoke the arpmgement of the courses 
in semesters is used to a greater degree tlian at the other colleges, 
where full-yea^ coui'ses predominate. ^\Tien full-year courses are 
devoted, to individual writers, not much literature is'possiblfi for the 
general student. The period basis, as we have seen in the special 
analyses, is followed to some degree by all of the colleges. 

The teaching of Htcnjture at Vassar, Wellesley, and Barnard is 
in a greater degree in the hands of professors and associate pro- 
fessors than . is composition. The* following percentages of the 
teachers are of the grade instructor: At Vassar, 66 per cent; at Wel- 
lesley, 44 per cent; at Eatjeliffe, 54 per cent ; at Barnard, 50 per cent ; 
at Mount IToly^okc, 83 per cent 

The* doctor s degree is much more common among the members of 
the literature department than among those of the composition de- 
partment 

Of the number of hours in English offered by the five colleges; 
Mount. Holyoke leads in composition, the other colleges following 
in the order of Vassar, Wellesley, Barnard, and Radcliffe. In litera- 
ture ^ellesley offers the largest number of hours, the pther colleges 
following in the order of Radcliffe, Vassar, Barnard, and Mount 
Holyoke. . 

^ VA8SAH. 

At Vassar the English composition and literature departments 
are not separated, five of the members of the faculty giving courses 
An both branches. ' " . 

the conxpMtion work Cour^ 1 covers the requir^ th^ hours 
pf the frwhman year. It is a study of pro^ selections With /writiii^^ ; . 
0f tbehi^ The method is^H^d utWin a 
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narrative writing, critical writing, and de- 
fuller' ^ dealt With in separate courses, followed bv a 

c^ i T composition. Argumentation has a vear 

course and n semester course allotted to it. ' 

tl>e Student has a full course .'fp-the analvsis 

TnalisH*’ "■'■■‘'"git? a full course in jonr- 
fo^s “ s«"i^ster course for practice in' the various 

meX Va^sar devotes more time to.arJ. 

mentation than the other four college.s. • ^ 

Enf/ti-y/i ai }’uf.s(n\ 


jCompo^tlon. ■ Uleraturc. Spukcn. 


Vear c 


Semester courses. . . 

Hours ’’ 

Teachers.. . 

Professors [!]!’ 

Associate professors 
Assistant professors. 

Instnictors 

Doctor's degree.! 


5 (3-hour). I 8 (3-hour). 

1 (1-hour), i 

2(3-liour). I 
19 i 
11 
0 ! 

tt i 
3 I 


, I 


0 (3-hour). 
311 : 
9 
1 
2 
tt 


I 


* (’ourscs iiul coiiined Uiwtird tho doKn*©. 


is fo'-boU, composition anthitorature 

IS that of literary cnUcsm wliich alternates with the poetic courses 
A general introductory. course is required as prelimim.rv to all the 
other courses tu l.terature. It deals with tl,e develop, ne’nt of Eng- 

hbh literature from peowulf to Johnson. Follbwing it. the' periods 
are dealt with as follows: . ■, • ptrioas 


01(1 EnplLsh 

MItUlIe Kiiijlislt.,:. 

Middle Kiiiftish roinaiuvs. 
Nineteenth otMiimy poetry 
^Mnetwntli ctMilifry prow 
Winter Victorian poetry... 
Americna llter^iturc 


-3-Iiour Homester course. 
3-hour year course. 
.MioiiP yi*ar course. 
3-Iiour year course.* 
3-himr year oou>se. 
3-hoar seaiester court. 
3-ljotii year course; 


.venr course. 


The classic and roimintlc movcmwii__J S-hour 

Special writer^ are dealt lyiH, in courses on Beowulf, Chaucer and 
Vkes^are, to the study of whom two courses are given. 

At Vassar, while nineteenth century literature, both prose and 
11 1 with thoroughly, the only opportunity fol study of 

hie course which incites 
romantiQ movements and whicli begins wilh 
Spe^r. The sixteehth and seventeenth centuries are covered by 
the^^urse called^Shakespeare and hia age. The*' work, as may 
^8 offered laAely, on the Dcrioil baaii 
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WKLLKHLEY, 


At Wellesley College the departments of English composition, 
literature, language, and reading and speaking are quite* Separate, 
each with a different head and a separate faculty, with the exception 
of one member of the composition department and'the two members 
of the language department, who have work in the other depart- 
ments. 

All courses at Wellesley are classified in Grades I, II, III; Grad^ 
P including elementary courses and Grade III the most advanced 
courses. According to this classification, the English composition 
department offers one Grade I course, thiee Grade II. courses, and 
throe Grade III courses. . - 

The general prescribed course, as at Vassnr and Eadcliffe, is a 
three- hour course for the year. Ten members of the faculty teach 
it, each having, entire charge of one or more divisions for the class 
work, theTheme reading, and the cortferences. The work is outlined 
closely enough to keep the different divisions ’ practically paralleL 
Weekly themes are re<niired tlie first semester, and fortnightly 
themes the s^t^cond. 

' 

EntjUnh at 


Vt'ar count's. 


Sfmcslor courses 

Hours 

Teachers.. 

Professors 

Assoolntfi professors, 
liwlructom 


ComposiUon, 



Uteroture. 


Spoken, 


13 (3-hoiir'i 
2 {l*hour) 

2 fa-hourl 

y ■ 

3 

> :i ' 


1 (3-hour) 

2 (3-hour) 


Umguage. 


2 (3-hour) 


’I 


* One nsnlslant. 


Course.^ of argtimentation will not be offered after 'the year 
1915-16.'^ It^ represents the second course formerly required for a 
degree. Two other full elective courses on argumentation seem, 
however, to supply suflSoient training. 

The Grade III courses offered by the composition department are 
as follows: ^ ^ 

Long and short themes; a general course in writing which includes 
the critical study of one novel at least. Two-hour year course. 

The theory and history of criticism ; a lecture cour^ dealing with 
the criticaL theory of Plato 'and Aristotle, and with English and 
^ French critics. One-hour year cour^. 

Advanced epur^ in English composition; a. general Avriting^cou;^ 
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. Classifiedby gmdes, the literature department oflFers one Grade I 

addition, 

fu courses, with a 1-hour course in addition. With 

^e atove exceptions of 1-hour courses, the rest are 3-hour courses 
JVine tenders conduct the work. 

As at Radchffe and Vassar, a general course is given on the de- 
velopment of English literature, and as at Vassar but not at Rad- 
clitfe, tins course is prerequisite to all other courses in the depart- 
ment. The coui-se is sometimes passed off by examination. 

Courses based on periods rather than special writers -are: 
American literature 

IP- ' .viiour year course 

Fn-HO 7"" ^'*“"*'^"*** 3-hour year course 

EnKlIMi l.xrlc |«)etr.v ..f tl.c slxtev.mli mi.l swi-ntt'emli cen- 
turies _ 9 , ■ 

BeKinnin«.s of ,i.e Knitiisi. 

Spenser 

Victorian prose 3-hour year course. 

Engltsh poetry of the nineteenth century . S-liour yeifr courw 

Historical development of English literature 3 .,, our year course’ 

Tendencies of twentieth century poetry year course! 

emphasis is placed < u the eighteenth centiiiy literature than at 
xiadenffe and more on thetnodern. 

bpecial Writers are dealt with in coui’ses oh : 

Mfiton 

Speoser ' -—3-hour year course. 

Enfcll.sh druitm through ShakesiH>are 3.,,our year course 

Modern nuthor.s. (Two each year.) 

bugllsh masterpieces 

a*hour year course. 

A course on the Arthufian Romance, a JMiotir year course, and a . 
Thour year course in poetic»aie also offered. 'A course called Critical 
Sttidies in English Drama, three hours -for tl\e year, aims to give 
graduate training in literary investigation. ' 

The English language department is devoted to the study of Old 
and Middle English. Differs in 191&-10, a course in the History 


m 


of the English Language, and a seminar for the study of Old Eng- 
lish. Roth are 3-hour courses for the year, of Grade III. In 
none of the other colleges are, these language coprses separated from 
the English department. , • 

Spoken English at Wellesley is called readi^ug and speaking and 
has no connwtion with any branch of the English departmferit. It 
wnsist^s of one Grade I course qf4wo hours, one. Grade II course of 
. three hours, and one of two hours. The firet two courses are givei 
;,.tq training of the body and voice, and the third to the interpreta- 

• Shakespeare. Unlike V^r, Uie courses. it Wellesley count 

* - - • - 
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RADruKFE. 

At Radcliffe, in all of the departments, the courses are classified 
prim" rily for undergraduates, for undergraduates or graduates, and 
pr'riiarily for graduates. Between the groups there is,. however, no. 
strict division line, the onl5' restriction being that courses primarily 
for undergraduates .shall not count toward the M. A., and that un- 
dergraduates are to be admitted to courses primarily for graduates 
only on recommendation of the ini^ructor. Tliis generous provision 
allows the able student great freedom of choice *in courses and makes’ 
it possible for her to accomplish nearly, if not quite, the work re- 
(piired for both A. B. and A. M., in four years. 

EnglLsh at Radcliffe includes without separation into departments 
composition, literature, and spoken English. “Study of literature 
forms a part of nearly every course in English composition, and 
practice in composition forms a part of many of the courses in Eng- 
lish literature.” Members of the faculty sometimes teach both com- 
position and literature. The courses of comparative literature are 
, grouped into a separate department. 


KngltHh at RadcUffr. 


t'omposUlon. Litomlurt'. 


Spoken. 


Year courses. . . . 
Scraoster course's . 


TToura. : 

Teachers 

Vrofossors 

Associate professors. 
As-sistant professors . 

Instructors 

Doctors’ d^roes 


5 (3-houri) 
0 

5 

2 




7 (.Vhour.) 2 - f 2-hour, 
Ijalfcmirses.) 

9 (3-hour. ^ 

2 (3-hour^f 

4 

I 


f'omparatlvo. 

2 (d-bour,) 

1 (3-hour.) 

2 (2-hour.) 

4 

I 




The only prescribed work at Radcliffe is a throc^-hoiir coursfe of 
rhetoric and English composition; an introductory course in the 
theory and practice of Jiinglish composition, both oral and written. 
The theory is taught by lectures, recitations, and readings, the prac' 
tiee by the writing of themes which are criticized and rewritten. 
Short daily themes and longer periodical {>ap6rs are required of the 
student. 

This prescribed course 'may be anticipated by examination. For 
the freshmen who have anticipated it by the grade A, or B, the 
course called English fomposition is p^arily intended. It is con- 
ducted in much the manner of the pre^bed course, but deals witt 
a selected group of students. 

The, in^nietor in . pharge of_ '^e .“undergradu^ 
courses, -which’ are usyally::!^ 
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'' ith the Students concerninfr them. The assistant selects themes in 

sut-cess for tlie professor in charge 
«ho presents them to tl.e class with'personal comment and criticisTO 
to tins plan much of the individual teaching is done^by 
he actant and n.uch of the evaluation of 'the student’s 
t to Ills judgment. On the oilier hamh the student has the stimnliis 
gtneia and sometimes individual comment and siigge.stion from 
the exper^ xvhose l.mo must necessarily be saved bv remlers. 

third I^nghs^li composition course., a three-hour year course is 
h nited to 20 stm enis and is especially intended for graduates who 
alieady vrite well and for iindergiadiiates, who have attained dis- 
tinction in I-mglish 12, which, though not offered in 1015-10 m a 
, coil ise usually given to students showing ability. The prereciiiisite 

obinij.",‘ri, 

. . The two other coinpo.sii ion courses deal with the tcchniiiue of the 
drama and are arrangml on the, same basis, that of value placed oii 
actual work accomj|,lished, the secon.l open only to those Ivho have 
taken the fir.st with di.slinction. The first of these drama coiii-scs. 
w iich aie gnen by Prof. Linker, i.s limited to a dozen and is 
primarily for p, dilates, (aindidatcs make application l,v submit- 
ting an origina play of one or more acts. The lectures of t'he course 
treat 0 the_ re attoi, .of the play to the novel and short .storv. the 
pnnciples of adaptation, plotting, structure, characterization, c'linia.x' 
and suspense, and diiilogiie, and the making of .scenarios. Three 
plays are rec, Hired of each student. The sc>cond drama coin-se is i\n 
adcanced course of lectures and practice. With the consent of the 
instructor It may he counted for more than one course., thus making 
-provision for .stiident.s who give evidence of talent enough to wan 
*rflnt extra-time juljnstinoiit. 

•The work in .Ifaniiitic composition at Harvard and Hadcliffe has 
heeu stiinuhitccl by the offer of tw„ award.s, the MacDowell Resident ' 
Fellowship of $000, and the (Vaig jirizo of $.'i00, the hitter including 
a production of the successful jihiy. The fellow.ship, and the prize 
have been awarded since 1010, each twice to Raddiffe students whose 
plays were jirodiiced with considerahlo success. 

Tim subject arpnrientation to which much attention is given in' 
the other rollcges is omitted entirely. 

While the literature coiir'ses arc c'lassified in the tisual manner, the 
hne .of demarcation is slight iWd imdiM'grnduates of good 

Vork are, admitted to' counscs primarily for grad#tes. No courses 
....are required ^d none has a prerequisite except early English, which 
those who .are acquainted with Anglo-Sflxoh' 

26i,,<;dura^ bv .the i ■ 
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work to be kept in the hands of some of the best men of Harvard’s 
staff, who, too busy to give all of the courses each year, woujd other- 
wise have to delegate them to assistant^ ' 

The general introductory roui-se, pr^rily for undergraduates, is 
designed to trace the main historical dcve)opment of tngrisli*litera- 
ture f/om earliest times to the preset day. (Three-hour year 
course.) ^ ^ 

The story of King Arthur, an undergraduate course, deals vVith 
tlie development of the Arthurian legends in English, and gives a 
brief historv' of their o#igih. (Three-hour semester course.) 

Of the more advanced courses, those devote<( chiefly to study- and 
uiteri.retation of the text iiiclmle the three-hbur year cour<k.s of 
tliaucer and of .Shakespeare, and the fhree-liour semester courses of 
Anglo-Sa.xon. lleowulf. Bacon, and Milton. Of these, tlie course 
given by Prof. Kittredge on Sliakes])eare may bo taken in two sue- 
cos^i^ e^veurs, six plays beini^ studied ouch year. 

The courses .lealing witli specific periods rather than with a s])ccial 
wriu>r of a period are:. \ 

Full courses ; . , ' , \ * 

Kiirly Kngy^i. From 1200 tt* 14r>0. 

T!ie dramal^ni 1042 lo the present tiny. \ 

Iliilf conrs(»s : 

^tutllcs In scvciitcontli century jirust*. 

Fife mid ivorks of Poih\ 

Elprtiteenth century iK*rIodicals. 

Eightwnih century sentlnientalUt's ami tlielr opiM>ncn(s. 

, Kugllsli literature In the ihm*!o< 1 of tlio Ihmmntlr mtiveineiit. 

Ihe ooiii-ses are eomliicted by lectHrcs. Heading is assigned to tile 
.shulents, wlio make written -reports of any pliasc whicli jiroves espe- 
cially interesting to tliem. 

Englisli 20 consists of courses oCi-e.search in which the instruetor.s 
in. English hold theni.selves ready to assist and ndviso Competent 
graduate stmK'iits who may propose jihins of special study in the 
English language or literature. The number of these courses varies 
according to the demands of the gnulnato students and in subjeetk 

according to their special intore.sts.^_ ^ 

Of the courses in odmparative Ihernture, tlie first, a three-hour^ 
course for (lie year, offers a general survey of the history of literaturo 
in Europe from its origin in classic- times to the present day. It 
emphasizes thp writers, the subjects, and thty influences which have 
survived in conscious tradition. The course is conducted by lectures 
and reading, when possible, in the bripnal lahguiigo. The courses 
dealing with specific periods are as follow.?: 
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r »• '.«ion 

. - BARNARD. i 

of English as at.Eadcliffe includes all 
of the courses g.ven m composition, literature, and elocution \ 
but one of the mstruc.tors of con.position give’coursJ" Ih rat^:^ 
also. The courses are all undergraduate courses, and their value 

Te ti‘’'\Kro,Tr 

counses the hrst hal^nf L-’r' 

ct urscs, tne tirst half of which may he taken sfeparately. 

tUujlish at lUtmard. 


Year courses. 


Semester courses . 

Hours 

Teachers* 

Prof^soTs ' 

Instructors. . 
Doctors’ degriNN . . 


■'> (r^poim.) 

1 (3-ix>lnt.) 

hi* 

8 

2 

G 

1 


* All but one teurh literuture. 


Uleroturc. 

Spokcuv 



* 

7 (fVpoInt.) 

1 (bpolm.) 

2(4-polnt.) 
G (3-point.) 

32i 

‘i 

1 

12 

tl 

1 

G 


»6 

^1 


D.,1 bLf D 



Ihr,. r uT, r "T' lor 

1110 jeor. It ,» gnen b, sovoi, mi-mbers of tie departmeiit .ml it 

•wmlvo °NV““*- 'l""“ tootiptiU, „„J 

v.r w.e;i ■" give„ 


it , 1— ti o-point course may be met bv anv 

reflated by her prohciency or aptitude in freshman English She 

coSse^s" Eni^nf T ‘he^oLtg 

lltoraturot t;ompoaitio„i joimaliatio .riting; 

lievonfl thiG (rrmi*^ V . __ ' 


' * > writing; a 

ir::7b;r„uf;7jfr " 

d composition consi^s of one 6-point course 

devoted to theme writing and one. 3-point ksmester course in storv 
wnting or play writing with collateral rea<&g. 

The espial periods dealt with by advanced courses are as follows- 
furvey bf American literature, 4-point vea'r 
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(o AVordsworth, 3-point semester course; English Victorian litera- 
turc, C)-point year course. 

■ Courses laying stress On study and interpretation oi text are: Old 
and middle English and Chaucer. 

Special writers are treated in courses on Shakespeare, and Dr. 
Johnson and his circle. 

In addition, a semester course of a survey of romances and ballads 
touches upon literature of the continent as well as of England, 
though in no sense is it comparative literature; also a course of 
English prose, including fiction, is offered. 


. 


, MOUNT HOT.YOKE. 

At. Mount Holyoke, 15 semester hours or 7J year hours 
of English are required as against 3 at Vassar,*^ Wellesley, 
and RadcIifFe, and 6 at Barnard. Of the 9 semester hours of 
composition, 6 are prescribed in the two courses which are intro- 
ductory to compofiitioh and to vpcal expression. The introductory 
composition places special emphasis on the wxiting of exposition. It 
is conducted by a method of outlining; the student reads prescribed 
books and analyses them by outlining their content. At-Moynt 
Hoh’Dke, as at none of the other colleges, work in vocal expression is 
required as a part of the prescrilied course. Once in two weeks each 
division of freshman English meets for work in voice training. The 
vocal expression work is given a regular place in the English cnrricn- 
Inm in addition to the freshman-work, and consists of three advanced 
courses^ 

f-'figlish at ‘Mount Hotffokr, ^ 


.romposition. IjUoraturf'. j Spoken. 


Ye.Tcourae.t i i (.vhour) 

a _ ‘ I Ul-hoUT) 

Semester oounHVf I i2{:Vhour)‘ 

f I (Hiour) 


Hours 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate prpresHors.. 
Instructors 


.1 


Mi 

8 

I 

1 

6 


1 (3-hour) 

,1ft (3-hour) 
' 1 (2-hour) 
I (I'hour) 

28i 

6 

0 

1 

5 


1 (3-hour) 

I (3-hour) 
1 (2-hour) 

1 O-houri 

' 0 
> I 


> InchSded In composHJon. 


As at Well^ley the composition department. is separated from the 
literature department, each having its own faculty. Mdui^t Holyoke 
offers the largest number of hours of composition of any of the five 
colleges, ^ith the except ion. of Vassar, which offers two ^semester 
courses,' an<i of 'which offerrf ohe' semester i^urse, t^ie cbm- 
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yenr courses. This arrangement permits a great varietyjn subjects ■ 
Qf conrec.s. -Argumentation is given a special course as at Vas.sar and 
at .Wellesley. 1 o theme writing two semesters are devoted, and to 
general writing one semester ; a semester of debating is offered The 
speciali/,ed emnposition work to which, the re.st.if the semester courses 
are devoted is .ns follows: De.scripti ve writing; narrative writing- 
verse foriits ; verse composition ; struct lire of the draimi and tlm novel J 
- prose, style. One semester is given to literarv critiei.sm and oni> to die 
Ruslory of the English language. The .lepartinent also has a pre.ss 
dill), which includes, all newspaper coiTcspondents. 

Holyoke, thus; has attained a .-onsiderahle degree of spe- 
cialization., It i.s a question whether will, so complete a division of 
the work into.seine.ster subjects any sustained or intensive writing • 
can tHMUToniplishod. * , 

Fdght tencher.s, including the one teacher of vocal expression, con- 
duct the. work of the composition department. Of these six are in- 
st rue tors an/ 1 none possesso.s the doctors de^*ee, 

Although the literature courses are divided into' semester courses 
almost as coni]detely as the composition courses, they do not pre.sent 
as great a variety of subjects. Ninetf'en courses are offered on 15 
siibjeijts, a second semester course'^spinetimes being the .sequel of a 
ni’st Dniester course. 

The department, mill ires a course called '‘an historical oiitline of 
.itnglish literature, much like the foiir.se given at W’elleslev. Substi- 
tution of other courses may, howeVer, be arranged. 

The courses, all in three-hour semester course.s, dealing with spe- 
Cine periods, a re as follows: 

rom™'""''"'''' 

Eliznhotlinn nomiramatic litornture. ' . 

KlizalH'tlian driinia. 

Elghmrnth century lltonituro, iir.st Imif of the oontury. 

Eighteenth century mornturo, from tioalh of Lope to * 1800 . 

XlnetetMith century proso, two s^mie-storH. • 

NInettH'nth omtury poeti-y, twy Hcinesiers. • ' 

XinetcHmth century novel, two semesters. 

- Amerlcau literature. 

Tw o semesters of old English are given, on« of v^ch is devoted 
to Beowulf, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton; eacirVeceives a one- 
amester course. A semester is givep to English and Scottish popu- 
lar ballads. A seminar, which has a. prerequisite of four courses 
- exclqsive oLth4 introductory course, is devoted to the history of ' 
p. ;Enghsh literature. . .. ■■■ 

departmf?it.«'conducted by-six teach^' 

ihstnictbre\ft«^ i ~ 
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. zooiAjcr. 

ZoolojiA’, as ropresenl alive of llic elective natural science work of 
tli(‘ inllege, is chosen for analysis heeanse of its lapid development, 
it-^ practical possihililies, a^l because it is largely electecl in the 
collcg's. JlissDealey finds that f»-om a comparative standpoint with 
regard to the science departments of chemistry, physics, zoology, 
1)01 any, ‘geology, and astronomy, the largest amount is taken in the 
deparinient of zoology af Vassar, AVellcsIey, and .Smith.' 

llolli Vassar and AVellesley were foiindol soon after the great iin- 
lu'tiis given to the laboratory method of studying zoolofry hy Louis 
Agassiz. The summer school which he'foimded at Pc'uike.ce iiv 1S7-2 
had profound influence on the development of the study of zAologAe 
Among the students was the presemt head of the department of 
zt)ology at Mount Holyoke, find from his school biologists .scattered 

all over the country to bring into n.se the laboratory method. 

% 

Courses fwtf insfrurfors iu. zonhuj^K 


% 

\VfIlrslrv, 


Vt’nrrtmr^t"; . 2(n.htmr) 


.‘''rnic.'slur rnurscN 


TuSthers 

J’roft’S5tors.'. 

Associato professor.';. . 
A. professors.. 

In.struclors 

Poriors’ (lo{^rcos 


(A-htmr) 

2 (2-hoiir) 

' • 12i 
a.') 

1 ! 
1 I 
0 I 


I 


A (iLhour) 

2 (.'Jdiyur't 
IS 

r> I 

1 

2 I 
0 1 

'I 


r.tult lif.e 




S f.'i-limirl 
1 t2-]ionr) 
2S 


narnartl. 


I 02-point) 
2 (K-pninI ) 
2 ( t-point) 

2 (2-pafnt) 
U> 
5 
2 

• 0 

n 

2 

3 


Jifuiint Hol- 
yoke. 


2 (3-hour) 
11 (3-hoiir)<' 

m 

22J 

H 


1 

0 

3 


r 


« 1 inhotany. 


t> 1 assistant. 


\ assar opened ^vith a departnient of natural history which in- 
(’luded zoology, and a museum of zoology and botany which was 
“n^or curiosity Or disphiy.’’^ AVellcsley's cir«iiar for 1ST6 an- 
noiiil^d electives in zoology for juniors and seniors. T6 Radcliffe 
and Rarriard both, (hV departments of bothny were opened the first 
year and the departments of zoology the second. Mt. Holyoke’s 
college curriculum appearing as late as 1888 naturally included a ' 
well-developed course of zoology. 

From general natural history courses, the work has become slferply 
defined into specialized courses,, dealing intensively with different 
phases of the'siibject. . 

Two of the colleges, Eadcliffe rfnd Barnard^ how offelr outside of 
any special department an introductory course surveying most of 
the sciences, to afford the ^udent a basis, for rrmking an mtelligehr 

.. ^JDcaley. II. L; ;ComHArfttlvA . *v oav ■ ^ 
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choice of subject. In addition, these colleges also offer the usual 
introductory course in the zoologj- department. 

' The content of this introductory course has always been much 
debated. hether the unskilled beg^inner gains more from a course 
which.de^ls with a type with which he is fairly familiar, as' crayfish 
. or frog, or whether he should at once begin work with the micro- 
xope on the protozoa and advance g;iadually to the more complex 
forrns is one of. the questions which causes disagreement among 
teachers of zoology. AHhough no one of the colleges' has probably 
reached a final decision as to "i course which is the best basis for fur- 
ther work. the present introductory courses reflect the different points 
of vie\v of the individual colleges.^ A brief^comparison will serve 
to indicate the points of agreement and disagreement concerning the . 
introductory course in the five colleges. ♦' 

At Vassal- the course begins with detailed stiidv of the frog The 
rest of the semester is spent on lobster. The only microscopic work 
. consists of brief inserts of the study of amoeba and green plant 
cells for physiological purposes. The second semester, which mav 
taken independently and which is not prerequisite for much of 
the advance^l work, consists of tflte usual seriee.of invertebrates taken 

m order as type forms. Yeast and bacteria, however, precede the 
protozoa. ^ 

At Wellesley the course is not divided. Like Vassar, it begins 
with the frog, deaH^ next, however, with Ihe bird; then, starting 
with tlje. microscopic work on the protozoa, the course presents the 
invertebrate, series of type forms^ 

Kadcliffe begins af once with microscopic work on the protozoa, 
working .up to a- detailed .study of the .frog in one semester. The 

^cond half year of genetics and eugenics is urtessential to further 
. . election. 

. At Barnard the course deajs first with microscopic study of cells 
and protoplasni. The earthwdrm is then taken -as a type animal ; a 
day IS given to ftm for comparison, and then the usual series of 
type forms of invertebrates are' presented, beginning with protozoa.' 
The s^nd half of fhe year de?ls with vertebrates in the order of 
amphioxtis;'. dogfish, frog, and rabbit. 

.Mount Holyoke, like Radcliffe, begins the course with microscopih 
.. work on protozoa, working up through* type forms to the oyster and ' 
: ..91am ip tlw first semester. The second semester is devoted to insects, 

' “t'd deihoiistrations of mammals. ' • 

Wellesley start with large familiar forms, late* 
.tpe.simjie microscopic forma Raficliffe, Barnard, and 

microKopieworkj t Blumard ‘ 
does n«it cOntiniUd to • 
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At Well^ley only are juniors and seniors debarred jfrom the ele- 
mentary course. At the other four colleges the course is open to 
all students, thus enaWing a student who desires a general zpology 
course to elect it during any college yean 
All of the colleges make some provision for dealing with the 
theoret leak aspects of zoology in some part of the beginning work, 
usually by lectures on phases of evolution. Advanced work of 
philosophical or theoretical content follows later. In its bearings 
on the problems of the human race, stich work is of great importance 
to the student and is emphasized with advantage in the introductory 
course. 

Although a natural science, is prescribed by all of the colleges, the 
particular science of zoology is elective thdiughOut. The severity and 
kind of prerequisite for advanced work vary in the different colleges. 

.\t Vassar the completion of One semester of the introductory course 
serves to admit the student to all but one of the courses following it. 

At Wellesley the completion of the introductory course and tlie year 
course following are essential to all of the advanced work. At Kad- 
cliffe the. ability of the. individual student largely determines the 
courses»open to her. Certain courses are the preparation for follow- 
ing courses, but an equivalent is alwayh accepted. At Barnard the 
introductory cour^ opens to the student only two semester courses, 
while for further, work 'a semester of vertebrate anatomy iS necessary! 

Part of the si^ificance of the amount of prerequisite work lies in ’ 
t^ho provision it makes for students who do not wish to be scientists, 
but who desire to elect more than an introductory course. ’ A prere- 
•quisite of two years is likely to deter a student who is not specializing 
in that department. 

Courses in physiology are variously distributed in the department 
of zoology, in the department of physiology and hygiene, which may 
or may not mclude the gymnasium work, and in a special.dcpartment 
physiology. At Va^ar a year of advanced physiology is given ' 
^/ithouf prerequisites in the department of physiology and hygiene. 

U ellesley and Barnard each includes a course in the zoology depart- . ' 
ment, the former r^uiring for admission the second year vertebrate 
ftnatomy course, the.latter the introductory course. \Badcliffe gives ® 
only a course- in elementary anatomy and physiology. A special 
branch of the department of zoology at Mount Holyoke offers two 
yeara of physiology with a prerequisite of chemistiy. . Except at^. 
Kaddliffe,*all of tLw colleges require the freshmen to attend lectiiw . $ 
u^n hygiene.- - ' _ 

AU of the <»llege8 ofehconrees m 

- on aid'vS^. , 

' I ft"' ^**^*^*^“ ” DotwAble cmim.wh^ch have prac- ^ 

^ «• two kinder courwi’ ia nntanj# 
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history, in which the student becomes familiar with the ecological 
aspect of zoology and learns how to collect her own material, and 
course^ in the technique of preparation of microscopic material 

^\^llesley, Radcliffe, and Mount Holyoke offer a semester course ok ) 
insects; Wellesley and Mount Holyoke offer also a semester on the 
- natural history of animals and in additton inclnde field work on the 
- birds m their introductory coitrse. Va^ar and Barnard offer no 
natural-history work. TrainiHg in technique is specially provided 
for at Barnard and at Mount Holyoke. At the other three colleges 
work in microscopic technique is included in the laboratory exercises 
of 'Other collrses. The special provision has significance for those 
students who wish to do research work or teaching. 

In none of the colleges is the kind of application' of the work to 
- , practical problems made as it is at Reed College, Portland, Oreg., 
where the students run the experiments of the State fish hatchery’ 
assist in the city antifly bampaign, supervise the biological books of 
the public library, accompany the State forester in the summer, and„ 
publish considerable scientific material. The work of Reed College 
points the Way toward a possible usefiil expansion of the department 
of zoology in the college. 

An analysis of the teaching force shows the following percentages 
of the teachers to be of the grade instructor: At Vassar, 60 per cent; 
at Wellesley, 50 per cent; at Radcliffe, 33 per cent; at Barnard, 60 
per cent; at Mount Holyoke, 62 per cent. At Radcliffe the courses 
are given to the greatest degree by teachers of professorial rank. 

Of the teachers the following percentages possess the doctor’s 
degree : At Vassar, 40 j>er cent; at Wellesley, 83 per cent; at Radcliffe, 

66 per cent ;-at Bernard, 60 per cent ; at Mount Holyoke, 37 per cent- 
a c^V^parison which shows Wellesley in the lead 

VASSAR. 

At Vassar College zoology and botany are .grouped in the same 
depaptment, and though the courses are -keV entirely separate, the 
cooperation is so close that one instructor teaches both subjects. 

At Vassar a year* course of three* hours called animal • biology is 
made the foundation fqr further work. Either the entire cours^ or 
the first semester of it is a prerequisite for ackanced courses. Of the 
freshmen only those exempt from physics or chemi.stry may elect. 

. the zoology, which is designed^or sonhoiirores and juniors, but is 
npen to seniors. The course dealavWifc Avertebfate? and vertebrates 
both, the type forms*being lobster afd’fi5£ with.uniceMar forms fop 
com|ianson. In the second semester special attention is given to 
the jMmpamtive physiology of a representative sefies.of animals." 
and the concluding lectuies deal with the theory of organic evolu- 
>^tioir.%AThe independ^tly. 
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At. the end of the .first semester of the introductory course,. the 
student is free to choose any other course in the department except 
cytology and special readings, the prerequisite of which is the entire 
introductory year course*. 

The work offered covers the groum^ as follows: i ^ 

A year course of invertebrate zoology dealing with the morphology 
, and classification, of the various groups from protozoa to protochor- 
data, A small amount of field work is carried on in this course', con- 
sisting, when possible, of the collection of the material used in class. 
No other field work is done by the department. 

A course for a semester in embryology of the usual type, including 
study of the sex cells, fertilization in ascaris, cleavage, embryolocv of 
the fish, the frog, chick, and pig. 

A semester course of special readings of hooks or papers, the sub- 
ject for 1916 being recent work in heredity. 

A semester course in the comparative anatomy of vertebrates with 
the dissection and comparative study -df six type Vertebrates exclu- 
sive of the maHipiai, which is considered in the next course. 

A semester course in mammalian anatomy, devoted to dissection 
of the cat with a comparative study of representatives of the ditfereijt 
orders of the mammalia. ' 

.Cytology, a semester course dealing especially with the structure • 
and'biology of the cell, and with the acquisition of the technique of 
microscopic woi’k. 

In quantity less work is done at Vassar in zoolog}’ than at any of 
the other colleges used as the basis for comparison. 

WELLESLEY* 

At Wellesley the introductory courseT^lVid the biology of ani- 
mals, is a three-hour year course open only to freshmen and sopho- 
mores. The course deals largely with the study of ^.series of types 
of iiivertebrat^, no other work on invertebrates except the. insect 
course being given in (he depaftmenV The lectures follow closely the 
ihboratory work which deals with the material in -the following 
order: Frog, with reference at as many points as possible to the 
human body pbird in comparison Vith frog and as a study in adapta- 
tion, protozoa, coelentgrates, flatlllimis, annelids, echinodeito%, mol- 
luscs, arthropods.* Lectures on evolution begin in the Swjond semester 
and field work on birds after the Easter vacation. Bird talfe are also 
given if> the students, • ‘ ^ * 

Not only is the intrbdpctoiy course rej^pired for some of* the ad» 
vanc^ work in the dejiartineiit, but the student must ha ve completed * 
or he taking the course in vertebrate Ecology in oider'to el^t any 
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more work. Vertebrate zoology is a three-hour year course dealing 
with a comparative study of vertebrate types, including the mammal, 
on which no separate course is given. The following t^f>es are 
studied: Dogfish, mud puppy, turtle, and cat 

The Grade III courses open to the students who have fulfilled the 
requirements of the preceding work are as follow^s: ’ 

Natural history of animals, dealing with the ei'ologinil nspeet of r.fwiogj-, 
three-hour semester course. 

Insects, recommended with tbe iintural-liiHtorv c-mirse for those intendlug to 
J^ach, three-hour semester course. 

Embryology and cell structure, a course the first half of which is devote^l to 
histology, the second half to ecnbryologj', throe-hour year course. 

Physiology', dealing with experimental and theopetlari questions in Imumn 
physiology, three-hour year course. ■' 

AnafomyT'a Grade II course. Is open only to first-year special students iu the 
department of hygiene, and deals especially with the dissection of the cut and 
with the elements of histology. 


The introductory course at Barnard is called ‘‘General biology 
and General zoology.’' It is a fqll-year course counting eight points 
and is open to sophomor^, juniors, and seniors. The first eight 
. weeks are devoted to general principles of animal life illustrated by 
laboratory work on invertebrates. The second eight weeks are spent 
studying invertebrates by the type method, working to a knowledge 
of metazoa through cell association. Insects are used as a basis for 
comparative embr^rology. Comparative anatomy is studied on the 
basis ot evolution. The first semester ’deals with biological prin- 
ciples and invertebrate zoology. ^ 

The sedond semester takes the stml.ents from chorda tes to man. The 
principles, of evolution are formally treated in lecture and in labo^a- 
toiy work as follows; ‘ 

First stage — aniphloxus; studies for ceplializHtlou and dUferentlntlon. • pom- 
^ pared with man. ♦ * • 

' Second stage— tiogflsh ; every system interpreted wltli reference to amphi- 
oxus. , , . ^ 

Thinly stager-rnbbit : each s>*8tem carried up through to human, .. 

The lectures develop the principles of evolution, bringing together 
the material of the second term and utilizing that of the first. I^ah- 
tem slides are used in the lectures. ^ 

Completion of the fii^t semester of the introductcMy course admits 
the student to a sem^ter .course of histology, which is an aniplifica- 
^ , tion of the elemeptary course. Completion'of the. entire int^uctory 
- admitS'the indent to foilowinir cou^rsee : ' - " 
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roology. It deals with the anatomy and physiology of the human type In com- 
parison with other organisms; embryology; heredity; genetics. 

Practical z<^logy and embryology, a year course for students desiring prac- 
tice and the preparation and mounting of zoological, histological, and- embryo- 
logical 4miterials for microscopic examinatlonr 

General physlolog>\ a year course, whldh deals with the general principles * 
of animal physiology. 

Por students who have completed the entire introductory course 
and the semester course of embryology, an advanced course 'called 
general zoology is open. This course deals with invertebrates and 
vertebrates, and is based on the textbook Parker and Haswell. 


BAOCI.rFTE, 


The introductory course, a half course, at Radcliffe, deals more 
with the general principles of zooIog>^ than ^oes that of Vassar or 
Wellesley. It includes briefly historical, structural, and ecological ^ 
•considerations of zoology. 

The laboratory exercises consist of a study of material to illus- 
trate the topj<^ treated in the lectures supplemented by museum and 
field work, A^fairly full study is made of a protozoan, a coelenterate, 
a worm, a crukacean, and a vertebrate. The other ph\da are* repre- 
sented by forms^that are studied without dissection and almost en- 
tirely externally. 

The next course v?hich is open to students who hh\'e taken an ele- 
mentary coursej^in zoology, Iwtany, or physiology, is a half course 
called genetics and ^genic& It hasjio laboratory work, but is con- 
ducted by lectures, reading,* and conferences. The course treats of* : 
the reproduction of animals, the origin of new races, the influenOe 
of heredity ^nd of environment; applications to animal breeding 
and hupian society. ‘ , 


In^these two early courses^ then, the principles and phil<jsophy of 
zoology are j>r^nted to the student as the basis for further work. 

Completion of the first oourse admits the student to a half course 
in the comparative anatomy of vertebrates, which deals esfiecially 
with the progressive modification in the structure of the orgsms from 
the lower to the higher vertebrates; and to a half course on the 
morphology, classification, and habits of insects. * 

Students who have completed the course in comparaTtive anatomy 
may elect a half course of general histology which is "preparatory 
to the following courses in embryology aixd cytolo^: 

Knabiyology of vertebrates; a half cobm of organogeny,, dealing with Uw 

fo^tlob of 1^008 orffuu and ralatlon to the.g^ laym^ ^ 

^ ^ ‘ 


i^al ^ ^to^lheradltr.,: 


i 


1 

j^n^^i^and'fiiin with thb 

j^alolw of-the^&ta||daMe^of aeihie orgau^^nsVler^ mamiy from the 
standpoint of ^hMr 
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^Experimental morphology, which deals with the form-determining ftfctors In 
d^-elopment and grow'th through a study of the embryo as u dynamic system 
whose energies are continually manifested In change of form. The nature of 
the organization of embryo and adult is CQ.nslderfed In the light of researches 
in experimental embryology and regeneration. 

< 

^ For students ^yho are competent to carry on original investigation, 
the opportunity of pursuing investigations under the guidance of 
instructors is as follows: Embryolog}^ ; cytology, with special ref- 
erence to heredity: the structural and functional basis of 'animal re- 
actions; comparative unatdmv'.of vertebrates; experimental morph- 
ology. . ^ . 

' MOUNT HOI.YOKE. 

At Mount IIolyok(< a course in general zoology is given, the fii*st 
semester of which is termed an introductory course and- is devoa^d 
to work upon representatives of a few of the more important in- 
vertebrate j^roups. Ihe cotirse begins at once wdtli microscopic work 
upon the protozoa. Completion of this half course admits a student 
to the second half year of genei*al zoology, which is devoted to ver- 
tebrate and invertebrate types both; to. a semester course oi^^tho 
natural history of insects and parasites; and** to a natui*ul history 
course of one semester dealing w ith vertebrates. 

If the student completes the full^year of genenrl zoology, she may 
elect a semester course called comparative anatomy of vertebrates, 
in which the study of, the cat as a typical mammal is ompluisized. 

The three half couris mentioned are prerequisite to the following 
semester coui*ses: ■ , 

Osteology, a comparative study of vertebrate skeletons, Inoludiiig flu* i^epnru- 
tlou of the lumes of one mammal. * 

Neurology, n course in the histology of the centij|d tier vnus system and sense 
organs. 

Theoretical biology, the history of tl*e development of modern btology and a 
discussion of the philosophical side of the subject. 

^ Completion of the semester course 'of comparative anatomy of 
“irertebrutes entitles the jgtudent to elect the following semester 

courses: * 

# 

Embr>’ology, .deal lug with difTereiit types in the development of the chick' 
and' mammal. ^ 

Histology and microscale technique. 

t^Uular blolog}% the stJay of pond life with special emphasis upon protozoa; 
the structure of the ^11 ; developmental and nondevelopmental phenomena. 

A separate division of the^'zoology department offei^ two three- 
.^our:.year courses in. phy^blogy. . The first, general physiolo^, is 

toowledge of’chemirt^, ^d"deAls.4 

genenl 16 a mors advanced epum. .^'t v 
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HISTORY. 


v.The introduction of history into the curriculum of the woman’s 
college came in general rather later and less unchallenged than *d 
the English or the biology. Vassar had no department of history * 
^il though the established curriculum of 1873^74 , offered to 
seniors a semesten of lectures on modern history. .The introduction 
of five history courses in 1887 was pai;t of the general rejuvenation 
of the college at that time. Wellesley, in its first curriculum, 1875, 
offered a course each in history, medieval history, and modem his- 
torv. Hadcliffe’s first curriculum of 1879 showed five courses in 
history. Barnard, in 1895, introduced its exchange system of pro- 
fessors through the provision for a demand for history and wonomics 
which warranted such a system. Mount Holyoke’s first college cur- 
riculum of 1888 showed a well-developed history department. . The 
figures of Dealcy' show that the department of history now occu- 
pies nearly as important a place in the curriculum as an 'elective of 
the students as does the department of English. 

The growth of the courses in government^ has led to a separation 
of them into a distinct department of political science at Vassar,' of 
government at Radcliffe, and of pol^ics at Barnard. At Wellesley 
three hours and at Mount Holyoke seven and a half hours of govern- 
ment are included in the department of history, raising thereby me 
total number of courses given by the department. . 

At Vassar, Barnard, and Mount Holyoke three hours of liistory 
- a rfr prescribed. At these colleges the prescribed work, and at Wel- 
^ lesley three hours of introductory work, are required^for ln|||^lec- 
, tion. At Radcliffe, to be admitted to ad\;anced cou|B^the OTWents 
must satisfy the instructor that they have had preparation ^ 

in history. • 

Cottr«e« and in hiitory. 
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which the courses deal, differ. Vassar includes from the ninth cen- 
tury until the present; Wellesley from^the fifth century to 1648- 
Radcliffo from the fall of the Roman Empire to the present time- 
Barnard se^ts certain epochs for their social significance; and 
Mount IIol;^kc covers the period from the beginning of the Roman 
Empire to the thirteenth century. 

Except at Vassar and at Radcliffe, the introductory’ courses are 
conducted largely by lectures and collateral reading. ' At Vassar a 
greater emphasis is laid on discussion. .\t Radcliffe the student’s 
work.Js te.sted by weekly Mi>ers and discussions, and by individual 
conference with assistants. The .system of conferences with the indi- 
vidtial student has become an img^ortant part of the teaching of his- 
tory in all of the colleges.- 

The following table shows the. di.stribution of hours among the 
subjects edvered by tlVe history departments of the five colleges: 

Distribution of hours in history. 
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^ Government. 


° Among^all the colleges European history takes the first place in 
• number of hours allotted to it. At Barnard the proportion of 
hours given to it is the most extreme. American and Efigiish his- 
toij are’close rivals for the second place. Americah leads at Vassiar 
and at Radcliffe, the latter giving to American history propor- 
tionately and actually more hours than any of the other colleges! 
Mount Holyoke, on the other hand, gives much more attention to 
English tl^n to American history. 

All of the colleges, including Mount Holyoke, except in 1915-16, 
devote three, hours to the study of ancient history, a proportion of 
tune which seems rather small in con^eration of the fact that as 
in literature comparatively few students gain much first-^hand 
'-knowledge from the civics. High-schodl tiaining is likely to prove 
C^“®^hat inadequate. Barnard allows five and one-half hours to 
■&i^cient history. ' ■ ’ ' . . 

of-^ th.ci gpvei^hat ' 

. Mount ■H<§ypkp;^'JVa8^ 
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‘ ‘ coU^^ ihl‘'rsquii?^ ’cour» wmfotms wtherv.^ 


cliffe attempt^ courses of pure technique which deal With the use of 
historic material. 

It is interesting to note that no provision for the interpretation 
of the present European war except as is incidental to other courses 
is made in any of the colleges except at Wellesley and Barnard. 
At Wellesley a one-hour year course called “ International politics’’ 
aims to give a general view of the international conditions since the 
close of the Bismarck period, with especial reference to the present 
I'd at ions of Europe, Ainerii^a,' and Asia. ^ . 

At Barnard the modern disturbance is attacked even more directly 
l^v' a course three hours jor the year of Contemporary European 
history, based largely upoq current nows, •. y 

In the analysis of the teaching force of a department, the number 
of teachers apportioned to the total amount of work offered is of 
some significance in judgiijg the degree of specialization which the 
individual teacher can bri^g to his work. The following li^ per- 
mits a quick comparison : •' . - ■ 


Tea chew. 

Ilourfl. 

7 

37 



14 


8 

29i 

- . 5- 

27 


Radcliffe’and Barnard have the largest number of teachers in 
proportion to the hours of teaching. 

The following percentages of the teachers of history are of the 
grade instructor: At Vassar, A per cent; at Wellesley, 42 per cent; 
at Radcliffe, 28 per cent; hi Barnard, 37 per cent; at Mount Holyoke, 
20 per cent. • ^ ‘ , 

At Vassar and Mount Holyoke, thus, the work 1§ largely in the 
hands of teachers of professorial rank; at Wellesley the work is in 
the hands of instructors to a much greater extent. " 

The following percentages of the teacher possess the doctor’s 
degree: At Vassar, 100 per cent, at Wellesley,. 57 per cent; at 
Radcliffe, 64 per cent; tit Barnard, 75 per cent; at Mouht Holyoke, 
100 per cent At Vassar. and Mount* Holyoke, then, the department - 
of histoiry contains only tochers who posses^ the doctor’s degree. ^ 
The percentage is high at Barnard; 'at Radcliffe and at W^lesley 
still more, it drops somewhat. The pe^ntage is interestingly high^ 
however, attesting to a certain importance which the deg^ plays ' 
in this^department . , , 
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closely in content to the introductory coum>s of tl,e other two col- 
leges, Radchffe, and AVellesley. 

taken either. in freshman or sojiliomore y«ar. The" course is a gen- 
eral outline of the development of Western Europe from the ninth 
century, to the present time, including a study of the principal in- 
stitutions of the Middle Ag«s, the Renaissance, ‘the Reformation 
^‘ligious ami political wars, and the develoimieiit of inodorn states' 
Emphasis is laid uiioii training the student to use library facilities 
ihe work is C-ondueted by means of texthooks. library ‘referciKes 
class discussions, and confereiice-s. -riie following electives are open’ 
to students who have completed the general course: 

Coiimcs (Icalhiff cDpcnulli/ u illi tin- lihtoni of KiuiUiml- 

"'eaiacval „„„,ern hlstorv of 

iijnfcJuiul , 3-hour year course. ^ ‘ 

(Advunml curses with prori^iUsIio of one yoar of er«llve Lrk.) 

Tlie history of t,ii-Iiiii(l in the olKhteeiilh oemnry. a eontlmialili of Die pic- 
ceOIng course; 3-hour seine.ster cour.se. \ 

a Itmlv’oJTl' •> l<> the ahove course. doaliuK will,* 

seSr coulre."'"'"’"""^ :W.our 

Courses- dciitiny with European history: ^ ' 

general liuropeun history, the required course ; S-hour year cour.se 
The French Jtevolutlon. treating of the lirteUctnal. economic, ami political ' 
aspects of the revolutionary era.; 3-1, our vear enrso 

(A.lvanc-ed courses will, pror.-qul.siio of one yenr of elcHve work*i 

Mneteenth century history. y,o hl.story of Furope from Ihe jvnr 3-hour 

year course. * m 

“eM'ssnnce, the period from rjoO to l.Tuu, with s|H-<.|al reference t„ 
Italy; 3*hour semester course. 

The Iteforinatlon, coverl„« efforts toward .eforn, l,efo,-e ir.00, „„d the reln- 
flon of the Individual to the state and to the eliurth ; 3-hour .semester course 

. Courses dealing Kith American hUtorn: * . 

American history, devotetl to the .stages of development of the country and 
to a study of the evolution of the govornment; 3^inur year course. 

(^^vanced courses with prerequisite of one year of elective work ) *' 

Civil A\nr, dealing with problems which culminate In It. and those which mark 
tne period. of reconstruction; 3-hour yenr course. 

^The literature of American history, a course which alms to ..show the value 
M^ohtgnjfisirary literature as an historical source; 3-hour wmeater course 
Courses dealing idth the East and modem Russia: ' 

The Far East, coiicerueU especially with India. Japan, and China In the nine- ■ 

^ot^nth <ind twentieth centuries ; a-houp semester course. 

nlnetLnth 

pwtufy, Srhour semester course, ' 

M^ern social, and economic oindltlons 

period :.8;ho^^ . . 

-. 7 .: 

^votaj'^to tbe'pe'rlod ^li . ‘ 
ofthh ' 
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TecJ^que bourses: 

IVrlodlciil literature, dealing with the use of journnllstic literature lu the 
study and writing of history ; 2-hour seniester course. 

(iVdvunced course with prerequisite of oue year of elective worjlf.) 

Historical geography, dealing with^ the relation Of the geographic conditions 
In Kurope and America to the political history of th^se countries; 5-hour sem- 
ester course. \ . 

(Prerequisite at least three elective courses.) \ 

The nature and treatment of historical material, a course which itt Intende<l 
to Hiulpr teachers of history, and graduate students; 3-hnur semester course. 

f ' 

WEU.KSUiY 

At Wellesley two semester courses and one year course are p re- 
mit! isite to la ter, elect ion. The two seinester courses cover the po- 
litical history of Ti^ngluiul from 1485 to the present time. The year 
course covers the history of western Europe from the fifth centur}' 
to the Treaties of Westphalia. The courses, aim to train students in 
methods of historit-al. work. Thus, at Wellesley the introductory 
work’ includes that of A^assar, with a speciaf emphasis on English 
history. Further electives are as follows: 

Oourses dcalinff espccinlly ioith historitof England: . ' 

Political history of I’^Ihgland to 1485; 3-liour seincstcM* cohrse. 

Political history of Knglai»d from 1485 to the pre.scnt time': 3-hour fiepiester 
course. ' ^ 

'Omstltutlonal history of England to 1390, dealing with the dev^pment of 
Kngllsh constitutional government; 3-hour semester course. 

Con.stitutlonal diistorj^ of England from 1399 to the present time, a coutlnua- 
tioii of the preceding course; 3-hour semester course. 

Englni»d under the Tudors and S^urt.'*. dealing with the religious 'aud con- 
.stltutlonul struggles of the slxtmitli and seventeenth centurit^s; 3-hour year' 
course. ' • • 

Courses dealing tciih European history: 

Ii»tro<lnctory course; 3-hour year course. 

History of the French Revolution, with the Iniluenoe on the subsequent hIs: 
tory of European countries ; 3-hour year course. ^ 

’intern a tlohnl i>oIltlcg, Including a general view of !i^r national conditions 
since the close of the Blsmu^ck period with espbclal reference toi^he present 
. relations of Europe. America, and A.siu ; 1-hour year course. 

DIplomatle history of Europe since 1740, including a review of tfie century 
preceding; Sdiour year course. 

Europe In the sixteeotli century, study of the great movements and per- 
sonalities of the period ; 3-hour year course. 

Geography of European history, a study of the connection between events 
and localities: 1 -hout^ year course. 

Course* dealing, especially uHth the^ history of America: • 

American history, dealing in the first seifi^ter with the age of^dlscovery - 
and cpnque^^.ifi t^e.aecb semester^vrtth Amer^^^ 


-year, 


t ' 




[n; d-pouT 

■ ■ 

cotmA 
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Constitutlonul Koveiiinieiit, a ('otlr^<e dfulltiL- uitii ti,o a 
. .system. In otl.er colleRe.s a courSe tmu.ulv lltr n 
. ernment: 3-h«ur year course. tOie department of gov- 

Ancient-history courses: One 3-hoiir .year course. 

offers a general survey of 
Roman history through the reign of Diocletian. The same ainLnt 
of time IS given to ancient hi.story at Welleslev as at VasSar 

i here are no special courses in historical technique. 

KAIHXIFKK, 

forl^f ■''' introductory course' it neither requires it 

egree nor demands it for admission to advanced courses In 
history, as in the other departments, to elect advanced^ work the stii 
Jnts must satisfy the instructor that they ha ve'had siifficrent previous 

in thTf!ct Umt'ff oori-elation between departments is shown 
in the fact that for three courses work in government Vill be accented 
as a suitable preparation, and for ttvo courses an approved course in 
Greek orXatin wilf bq 'accepted. Even the research 
announced as usually limited to graduate studenfs. 

llie introductory course, a 3-hour year course deak with E.. 
pean history from the fall of the RomL empk"; prelfnur 

Europe^ ^ ^ development of mediieval and modem’ 

offlmd:^" ^I'i^^jD^pecially^vith English history are . 


pomicaTauJ Jarllamlm°ry Sry° 'vMch centera^about 

Six courses dealing with European history are offered: 

The Introcjuctory course; 3-hour year course 

nXZ IS' “ o'^cor:: ;m^f;inr.hfSy^h‘’e“rv“ 

States I ^hour semester course. ^ . % 

-i wlti the deveiobment 


OT soonomte 


^ItlBtorihiis inih: 
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American history: T^hc formation of the Union, 1760-1829. A course spent 
on Important joints In the constitutional, political, and economic development 
of the people; 3-hour semester course. 

American history: The development of the Nation, 1830 to tlie present time, 
emphasizing the same phases of development from the presidency of Jackson 
to the present ; 3-hour semester course, 

American history to 1(00, dealing with the liistory. Instltutlous and economic 
aud social life of tlie l^^ngllsh colonle<t; 3-hour semester course. 

The history of the West, 184(M91.5, dealing with the causes and process of 
wt'stern migration, and wltli the occupation 'of the provinces of the United 
States; 3-hour semester course. . • 

Latin America, a general view of Its history and the diplomatic and economic 
problems of the present day of the chief laiUn-American countries; 3-hour 
.semester Course, 

^ Kconomlc and financial hlfetory of the Unlte<i States, dealing with important 
^ topics relate<l to American finance; 3-hour semester cdur.se. 

Manuscript junterials.of American hl.story, a course intended, to -locate, and 
descril>e the manuscript . sources of American ids 
values; 3-hour half course through year* 

One cmirso in ancient history: 

History of Home to the reign of Diocletian, a general course on the place of 
fireece and Home In the world’s history; 3-hour year course. 

One course in technique: 


tory and to develop their 


Historical bibliography .and crltkisin, an account of the inaterluls for hlB- 
torlcal research, methods of research, aud discussion of principles of historical^ 
criticism and Interpretation; half course through ^the j-ear. / 

In addition Radcliffe offers four courses listed in the table as un- 
classified: * '* / 


ilistory of religion, the beginnings of Christianity ; 3-liour year course. 

Topics in the economic history of the nineteenth century, 2-hour year course, 
&fe<nfiBval^natlUitloDs, a courf^e of reaeftreh.-. 

Economic history, a*course of research. 

BARNARD. 

n 

At Barnard the prescribed, work, ns at Vassar, deals with the his- 
tory of Europe. It treats ep6<hs>-of European history, with spedal 
reference to forms, of goveronient and changes iii ^cial conditions.**: 
The course is 6-pqjnt for* the year, and is prerequisite to all other 
courses. , . ^ ' ' ' , ' 






Eittle^ emphasis is .laid oh spjscial English history,- btff one course 
being ^ven and that, qpe vith s^ial^referenge to the history pf J 
,i;''.^Cphtin;entaly^^^ 

■ as>.foiioi(rfc‘- . 
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.w-i. 

The hi.story of the lntp|leetii!il, eras In Knrope; R-poInt ve.ir course 
Kuro,«.an «x-lnl history: R.polnt year eourse. . 

The expnnsloii of Kiirope: 0 -polnt year ooiirse. ' ' • • 

Courses dealing with A^ierican liistory are as follow.s • ^ 

*«• ;■ 

History of the UiiitoG .States sinee 1870 with speoitil refereneo t o 
and social conditions-; 4-poii,t year course. refereme to econoiair 

In ancient histor}- the following-courses are offered: 

The Roman Empire ; 6-polnt venr course 

MOrNT HOLYOKE. 

At Mount Holyoke si.x senie.ster hours of history are ret.uired 

Srthe in ^1 t’'"' '* <-o..nse, Ivhicl ! 

Ike the intioductory courses of the other colleges, deals will, the 
history of lue.lueval Europe. At Mount Holyoke, however the 

to\hTthirteenth‘’ ’’T"'' k^nipire 

to the thirteenth century. It ,s a 3-hour ye.-ir cmirSe. ) 

he history of Knpland is dealt wit], ii, the following courses: 

The history of KuBland t<. 1210; .8-hmir semester .-onrse 

Tudi!'':::::i;t;;s:‘i:;^^^^^ ..f the' 

economic or t'Kll I'S-T^.efor!' 

■ TIk, history of Europe is\le'alt with in the following courses- . 



...o e,yh,ee„,h 

The history of Europe .lurlnR the nineteenth oentnrv (prereniilaife tho » ■ 
prf-cedtnB course.s) ; 3-hour year course. ‘ ” 

The courses dealing with American history are: 

■aen'iL'terc.mr^””^ """ <’o'onles; 3-hour 

political ami conatltutlonnl history of the Unlt«l States; .H-hour semester 

Four courscstlcaling with government are ns follQws- 

ifEr S!: rr ';rs, ‘ 


, (.'vurse. 

semester courses ui: " ‘ ' 

^ ^ 
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GERMAN. 



e\'ory cjirricultim of thn woinairs college throughout its .history. 
^■Tho only firing tongues admitted to. the curriculum;’ says Presi- 
(lent Ra\nioiul, and other presidents apparently agree with liini, 
are the h rench niul Gerninn. The group, first including only 
F'reiich and Oonnan, later embraced Spanisli'and Italian, and now at 
Kadcliffe introduces tlie study of Kussian and of Portuguese. 

The necessity of offering introductory courses suited to students 
(d different degrees of preparation coniplieates the beginning work 
and apparently increases the size of the department of (Jerman. All 
(if the colleges make allowance for the students who have studied 
no Gorman, aod for students who hare passed hy examinations the 
ilifferent units of admission requirement. It is questioimble whether ' 

- ilu> content of an elementary course in a modern language can be col- 
k'go material, or should be credited as such. Almost any other ele- 
MKMitary course may ihake greater deniaiids upon the intellect than * 
;m elementary course in a language, Such courses might be offered 
to students without preparation, but need not count for credit. 

B^voiul the introductory 4fourses, dealing with language, the ad- 
\anced courses iiieliule. two kinds: Those devoted to practice in 
speaking and writiug German, and tliose Iwariiig on an intensive 
>tudy of the phases of the language. Old High Gernian. Middle High 
(lerman, and lustt)ry of the German language. ICxeept for Rad- 
I liffe,’ which will) its graduate courses iinturnlly offei's the most ' 
hours, tlie other four colleges offer very nearly tlie same number of 
hours of work devoted to the German language. Of courses which 
luo moi e distinctly literary Cariiard takes the lead l.)^' five and otte* 
half hours, ^ and is only one and one-half hours behind Radcliffe,' ' 
which has its graduate courses. An examination of the literature 
courses with reference to the completeness of the period basis shows 
(hat at Vassar, Wellesley*, Barnard, and Mount Holyoke'; except 
^ ‘in outline courses, the work denis almost entiivly with nineteenth 
^‘entury, romantic, or conteniio^rnry literature. At Radcliffe the 
periods from the twelfth century to the twentieth ni'o covered. . 

The study of Goethe occupies a prominent place in the German 
curriculum. At all of the colleges, except* Radcliffe, from three to 
.five hours, X besides. parts of other courses, are^evoted entirely to 
floe the. At Radcliffe^ Goethe appears Only in a conr^ of conipara- 
live literature jn which “Fkiist is used as the basis of a study of ^ 
kindred dram^.in European literature, V 
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In addition, it pvos f^vo conrsos in German conversation, one of 
. whicl, counts toward the degree. At Wellesley, except in a philology 
course not given in 1915-16, the language of the classroom in all 
courses is German. A course called “studies in modem German' 
Idiom offers special vocabulary training. At Radcliffe, the courses 
are conducted in Engli.sh, mainly in German, or entirely in German, 
according to the course. Two semester courses are given to practice 
in speaking and writing German. At Barnard, as at Radcliffe, there 
is no univcrstvl use of German in the coiir.so.s. An intermediate prac- 
tice course all in German, and an advanced colloriuial practice course 
are offered for training in conversation. 

Mount Holyoke offers a year of oral German to seniors who wish 
0 be recon, monde.1 to teach Gennan. Furthermore, a course in the 
teaching of Gorman is offored in ll<e dopartmont of education. Those 
two coupes are the only recognition in any^of the five colleges of the 
vocational application of the subject. 

An analysis of the teaching force brings out the fact that for the 
number of hours offere.l. the work, 'except at Barnard, is carried hv 
comparatiply few teachers. Barmml leads in the ratio of the nuni- 
her 01 teachers to fhelnuniber of hours tau^^ht 

The percentages of the teachers of die'griule instructor are: 
\assar, oO per cent; ellesley, 36] per cent; Radcliffe, 83 per cent • 
Barnard, 44 per cent: Mount Holyoke, 25 per cent. At Radcliffe’ 
the proportion of inslructors on the teaching staff is largest, and at 
Mount Holyoke, smallest. 

The percentages of teachers witli the doctor’s degree are: Vassar, 

66J per cent; M elie.sley, 33] per cent; Radcliffe, GGif per cent - Bar^ 
nard, 77 per cent; Mount Holyoke, 50 per cent. Barnard hiis the ' ' 
Inr^t proportion of teachers with dt^j^rate^ AVellcslcv lifts the 



('OUKMrs 

omf inf<truvtors in {; 

f'r/uf/ H. 



' Vassar. 

VVIl^Iry. 

HodclifTo. 

nnrnard. * 

! Mount Holyoke. 

• Year ('otirstw 


2 (3-hour) 

3 (2*honr) 

9 (3-hour) 

■ r 

- T- 


»> ^<>*nour ) 
1 (2-hoiiP) 

7 (6-poinU 
1 (6 or 4 polnl ) 
4 (4-poInl) 
' 1 (2-poInt) 

6 (2-polnt) 

6 (3-hour 'I 
I (3 or 2 hour) 
2 (2-hour) 


2 (1 *11011?) 

4 (l*hour) 


Betnester conrsw.,. 

1 (ft-hour) 
S f3-hour) 

2 (2-hour) 


7 (3-hour) 
3 (2-hour) 

9 <3-hour) 
6 (3-houf) 

2 (1-hour) 
.2 (3 or 2 hour) 

Total hoiim./.. . 



ft m 

36 or 35 

30or 

^ • a a a a • • a • a 

ProlSsoTB...;*: 

« 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

14 

•••Ji 

.... 

6 

~9 

4 

. AwpetaU proffwora 

AniiUot pffofason. ..... .1 

V uutmct4Ai i 

A - j 

^ ^Boart forlaoruweA > 

* ? 

0 

5 

4 

, , , 22 
. 

5 

0 

0 

4 

.0 
. 18 or 12 
23 

1 

2 

.ft 

1 

2 

14 or 13 
. . 16prl5 
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VAS8AR. . ' 

Of the modern Iringiiagc departments, German is chosen because 
of its size and imporUmce in the college curriculum. In the five 
colleges, the German departments not only offer more courses than 
any of the other modern language departments, Mount Holyoke 
excepted, whei-e an e(iual number is offered in French, but they are 
ontnumbered, in courses by only a few other departments in the 
colleges. 

The langtiage and the literature courses in German are so muchl 
^more closely correlated than in English that it is impossible to draw 
V distinct line of demarcation between them, nearly all of the com- 
position courses including the study of literature. The following 
separation is based on the kind of wock which predominates in the 
course. 

At ^ assar the modern language requirement may be passed off if 
the student can satisfy the department of her ability to read an<J 
pronounce the language. No course therefore can be said to be re- 
quired of the students. The department offers two introductory 
cotirses, one, an introduction to literature to students who have 
offered German at entrance, and the other a course in which students 
ma\ begin the study of German. The latter course is continued a 
second year. . ' ‘ 

Beyond these introductory courses the language work offered is as 
follows ; 


Middle Gorman.' a three-hour course for n year, of which one hour Is 
spent, on tlio Gorman Ut'oraturo^of tlie Middle Apes, and two hours on the 
lanpunpe. 


Advanced German nnd composition: purely a Inncuoge course. One-hour 
year course. 

Gerinnn conversation. Two years of conversation nre Offered, the first count- 
ing ns one hour, the second not to he count*^ townrd n degree. These special 
.courses, In ndditlon to tlie fnct that nil courses In the department nre con- 
ducted lu Gerinun. give the student n worklng’knowle<igo of the language. 

Of courses predominately literary, the following arc offered: 

Introduction to the classical literature' of the eighteenth century, dealing 
with the works of Lcfwlng, Schiller, 'and Goethe: 3-Iiour year course. 

Goethe, Ills life and works; 3-hour semester course! 

Goehie’s Paust i 3-h(fth* semffster course. 

Critical aad fiestlietlc wrltiugs of tlie classical period ; 3-hour semester course. 

Gorman lltei^ture In the first half of the nineteenth century ; 3-hour semester 
V course. . ^ ^ 

The German novel of the nineteenth century; 2-hour year course. 

German romanticism ; 3-hour semester course. * 

Modem German dr4imn ; 2-hour semester, course. 


Oontemporary Cterman drama ; 2-hour sem^r coui^. 
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of it.. The greatest stress is laid on the study of Goethe, two courses 
; and part of a third being devoted to it 

r 

WELLESLEY. 

At Wellesley the requirement of a language, unless a third lan- 
guage has been presented at admission makes the courses of the Ger- 
man department, as at Vassar. practically all elective. Three ele- 
mentary courses are offered, one for beginners, one for the students 
who have fuelled the 2-point admission requirement, and one cover- 
ing the 3-pOiut admi.ssion requirement. Following these three 
Grade I courses of language are two Grade II courses, one in gram- 
mar and composition, the other in German idiom; one Grade III 
course on the hi.story of the German language^sand one Grade III 
course of grammar and phonetics. 

The literature courses may be grouped as follows: 

. A Grade I Introductory course, calletl Outline history of German llternturc- 
a 2*hour year roiirse. ’ 

Two Grade II cour.se.s, called history of German literature; each 2-hour 
seniestor rouraes. 

A Grade II course, Goethe's llfe-aml works; 3-hour semester course 
Two Grade III course's. Goethe's Faust ; each 3-hour semester course 

A Grade II course and a Grade III course on Schiller, each a .3-hour semester - 
oours(\ 

A Grade II course on German lyrics and hallads; 1-hour vear course 
Grade Hi .-ourses on: Nlnettfenth century drama; 3-hour .semester' course, 
-The German novel t 2-hour ye:ir course. The German romantic .school ; ,3-hour 
semester course'. 

Aside from the one year and two semester courses in the history 
of German literature, the stress at Wellesley is upon the romantic 
period, upon Goethe, and slightly upon the nineteenth century. 

RADCLIFFE, 

At Radcliffe College unless both German and French are pre- 
.sented for admis.sionj^thcr German or French must be taken in the 
freshman year. As ift Vas^r and at Wellesley, the introductory 
courses are designed to fit the needs of beginners and of students who 
passed in elementary German for admission. Four courses, one 
counting ns two courses, are offered to meet the varied preparations 
or the students. 

Beyond these language courses, a half course in speaking and writ- 
ing German is offered especially for those who wish to become 
teachers of Grennan, . * 

Four advanced language courses are offered, a half course in .Gef. 
^an grammar and in writing German, a half course in Old High 
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bourses devoted to special writers are: 


The literature courses cover the following periods': 

, German literature fn the twelfth and thirteenth centupep; 3-bour year course. 
German religious sculpture iji the .Middle Ages ; 2-hour semester course. 

The German religious drama of the. fifteenth century; 2-hour semester course. 
German literature In the sixteenth century and Its relation to English llteru- 
ture; 2*hour semester course. ' 

Iirtroductlon to German literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
3-hour j*enr course. * 

German literature of the classic perlorl, of the eighteenth century ; 3-hour year 
course, ^ 

Ciermnn literature In the first half of the nineteenth centurj*; 3*hour semester 
course. 

CJcrnian literature in the second half of the nineteenth c4atury ; 3-hour 
semester course. 

] 

Schiller; 3-hour year course. * 

Goethe’s Knust with a study of kindred dramas in European lltcrlnure; 
3-honr semester course. 

Heine’s life and works, Including his relations to the romantic school and 
young Germany ; 3-hour semester course. 

Modern^ German lyrics — Heine’s j>oenis; and selections from German folk- 
songs; 3-hour semester course. 

The dramatic works of Grillparzer, considerwi in their relation to European 
literature ; 2*hour semester course. 

In addition, a seminary course Is llevotc<l to studies in the deveIopra«B#*bf 
German poetic style. . • 


Under the new requirements in modern languages nt Barnard, no 
German courses are now prescribed. Before the, senior year all, 
except students of Greek, must, however, satisfy the departments of 
Romance languages and Germanic language that they h^e a working 
knowledge of French and German. Certain cmir^ arc recom- 
mended to give the proficiency required. 

As at .the other colleges, the introductory courses are planned to 
meet the needs of the students offering different degrees of prepara- 
tion. The first three courses consist of grammar, composition, and 
reading; the fourth of selected dramas of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller. 

Beyond these courses, the electives in language are as follows : 

Intermediate practice course, a conversation and theme course entirely In 
German; 4 or fi point course. 

Colloquial practice, an advanced discussion course; 2-point year course. 

History of the Oerm,*tu language ; 2-poInt semester coursei^ 

The German of tOHlay ; 2-polnt semester course. 

Th^ ;last two course^ are given at Columbia and are. bjpen to 
. pro^rly , qualified .seniors' i - \ \ 
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' Tho literutiii -0 cour.ses wiiiclv deal with period, s are as follow 

Ill.story of Gorman literature from the earliest times to the nM^nth 
century: 4-i)oint year course. 

Middle. UiKli Gernmn literature; 6*iH)liit year course. * 

Oermnn literature from 171)0 to 1871; 2-polutrsoujcator course. 

SeleittM dra'inas ut the nlneiuviitli century ; l-poliTt year course. 

Koniaiitlc tictlnn and j'UM'try ; O-pnliit year course. • 

Modern (Jerman prose; O-iioint year course. 

(yonteluporury (lerinmi literature ; li-pol ut seines ter course. 

Only one course of this pronp. Middle High German, deal* entirely 
with hteratnie predatinj,^ tliat of tlie nineteenth century. 

Courses devoted'to sjieciiil writers are as follows: ' ■ 

Schiller; 6*point your course* 

(lOtdhc.s l*’aijst : 4-jloint yt>ar course. 

IJeiuricli von KIt'ist ; 2-i>otni .''cnicstcr cfMir.se 

Mjtll and leKeiul in the wurU.s of Uicliara Wasner; 2-polnt semester course, 

■MOf.ST IIOI.YOKE. 

At Mount Holyoke six semester hours of Greek, French, or Ger- 
man are required for the degree. Three intnxinctory conrse?. tho 
first for beginners, tho otlier two for those students who have covered 
the entrance requirement, are offered. The.se are followed by lan- 
guage course of: Middle High German grammar and readings, 2 or 3 
hour year course ; theme writing, 1-hour course: oral German, 1-hour 
yoar course . 

the literature courses arranged on the periwl basis are its follows: 
Outline of Germa» literature. 3-hour .war conrset German romanti- 
cism, 2 or 3 hour .semester course; German drama from I.e.ssing to 
1900, 2-hour semester course; nineteenth century writers, 2 or 3 htnh ' 
semester course. 

Courses dealing with special writers are as follows: Sehiller'.s life 
ami tv'orks, a-lumr year Qonrsc; Goethe’s life and works, 3-hoar year 
coarse; Goothe’.s Faust, 2-hour year course. 

A teacher s course in G.enuan is offered in the departineiit of 
education. 

THE CIa^VSSICS. ' 

and inAirurtors in Latin. 


Year coufSw.. 


‘ Semetter courses. 



^'oS3ar. 

Wellesley, 

RadclliTc.' 

I 2 (1-hour) 

2 (3-hour) 
4 (1-hour) 

3 (3-hour) 

1;;::::::;::;::: 



if 6 (3-hour 1 

(2 or 3 hour) ' 
m « (2-hour). 

[ • 2<Phour> 

. . 2Sor27 
8 
1 

.? 

\ 1 

. . ' • / ‘ 3' 

7 (3-hour) 

3 (3-hour) 
3 (1-hour) 


,"t 

a 

. 0 

\ ' T- 

i5 

0 

4 

^ ■ . 0 
. . 0 
■ ■ -.3 


llnmord. Moiint Holyoke. 


1 (<Vpolm) 

1 (4-point) 

2 (2*pointJ 
(t (a*point) 
2 (3-point ) 


22 
7 

3 
0 
0 

4 


3 (34iour) 


7 (3-hour) 
1 (2 or 8 hour) 


lU or 18 
] 

/ ^ 0 

2 
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Tho history of tho wohian s college tisthftt of the manVshows from 
tlio beginning strong emphasis on the study of the classics. Required 
for admission ajid prescribed for more or less of the entire college 
course, Latin and Greek have dominated the old scheme of pre- 
scribed disciplinary studies. “ The studies in the classical languages,” 
sitys President Raymond, ‘‘particularly Latin, aim primarily at 
foinial discipline j that is, the exercise and de^■elopment of the facul- 
ties as a basis, or formal j)reparation for subsequent special studies,”^ 

Vassar's early curriculum required both Latin and Greek through- 
out the entire course of the classical students, though it omitted Greek 
and lightened the Latin for scientific students. Later, in 1874, tlie 
‘’established curriculum” for the first year and a half made a re-, 
quirornent of Latin, but permitted the alternative of a modern lan- 
guage ^\ith Greek, \\ellesley s first curriculum has the same pre- 
scription of the classics as that of Vassar’s established curriculum. 

Kadclitfe required work iii the classics until 188^1-84, when by the 
extension of the elective system^to the freshman year at Harvard 
Colk'ge, -Latin, Greek, and mathematics were dropped from the 
prescribed course. 

Harnanl prescribed both Latin ‘and Greek until 1897, when^n 
alternative. was allowed for Greek. \ 

.Mount Holyoke’s first college curriculum prescribed both Latin 
■ nftd Greek for classical students, and Latin for scientific students. 
Later, however, Latin w'as no longer reejuired for the scieutific course, 
but was presen bed for two terms of the fresh man- year in the literary 
course. ^ 

hile Latin has held its own from the beginning, weakening only ■ 
in the number of hours of proscrib(^d work, Greek has been alternated 
with modern languages until it no lon*gor holds a place parallel in 
importance to that of Latiii. At the present time, since Greek is not 
required for admission while Latin must be satisfactorily passed, the 
the requirement of Latin or (.Tieek for a 11. A. ilegree resolves itself 
largely into a choice -of Latin by the student wlio has already made 
an intensive study of it for admission. 


this reason, arvd because with the exception of Mount Holyoke 
Kadcliffo, the colleges offer a larger number of courses in Latin 
tlun in Greek, of the classics, the department of Latin was chosen 
fo' analysis. 

At Mount Holyoke five hours and at Riulcliffejthrie hours more of 
Greek are offered thnjkof Letin.' At Va^sar, llarnard, and Mount 
Holyoke, three hours m Latin or Or^k are required for a degree. 

At Wfellesley and Rudcliffc neither subject. is required. I^ince the 
>number of . courses offered are iiit-a meafure indicative of the ampunt^^ 
. bfyprk demanded by>:thejrtudents,^it^d^ 
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the colleges which require Latin have a demand for further courses 
greater than those colleges which waive Latin. The present question 
as to the decline of the classics in importance also adds interest to 
the analysis. Mount Holyoke, which requires six semester hours, 
seems not to have increased its department proportionately. But' 
as before noted. Mount Holyoke has a strong department of GreA.' 
Vassar, on the other hand, offers more work in Latin than in any 
other single subject of its curriculum. At the same time it offers 
more courses in Greek than does any other of the five colleges;. Rnd- 
cliffe, which does not require either Greek or Latin, and which usually 
adds to its curriculum courses as soon as there is a demand for 
thettt^ffers but 15 hours of Latin and of Greek, an amount 
which>*;^n compared with that of the other departments of tlie 
college, indi^'ates a comparatively slight demand for the Classics. 

Weljesley.'with no requirement, offers 201 hours of Latin and 20 
hours of Greek, hut the small classes require only four teachers for 
the Latin and but two for the Greek. Barnard, reijuiring three 
hours, presents the balanced condition of 22 hours of Latin carried 
by seven teachers. It also offers 20^ hours of Greek. On the whole, 
the requirment of Latin or (Ireek seems to induce a^iorc thriving 
conc^ion m the two departments. * 

An analysis of the teaching force shows tJiat while Vassar has the 
greatest number of teachers, Barnard and l^Mdiffe.lead in the 
ratio of the number of teachers to the numberspi hours taught. 

The p>erceiitage,s of teachers of the grade in.structor are: Vassar. 
37i per cent; Wellesley, 25 per cent ; Radcliffe. 33 per cent ; Barnard. 
57 per cent; Mount Holyoke, 50 per cent. At Barnard the propor- 
tion of instructors on'Ijj^e teaching staff is largest and at Wellesley it 
; is smallest. ^ 

The percentages of teachers* with doctors’ degrees are. ns follows: 
Vassar, 100 per cent; Wellesley, 50 per cent; Radcliffe, 67 per cent; 
Barnard, 43 per cent; Mount Holyoke, 75 per cent. Vassar is in 
the lead, with all of its teachers possessing the doctor’s degree. 
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The history ,of rrmthematies in the curriculum of the woman’s 
college closely parallels that of Latin. From the first organization 
of the colleges until the present time it has l>een required in all of the 
colleges except RadclifFe, which dropped the requirement of mathe- 
matics with that of Greek and Latin in 1883. Except at Vassar, 
only the freshman year has been required for mathematics, but 
\ a'ssar in its early days believed thoroughly enough in the efficacy 
of mathematics to develop the mind to prescribe it also for a semester 
of the Sophomore year and a semester of the junior year. It is ex- 
plained that^the student will find it “valuable mainly as present 
training for her faculties and as an-introduction to coijpleter work 
if ’she choose a scientific career.’’* With the organization of the 
‘'established curFiculuin” in 187'V, mathematics is prescribed until 
the middle of the sophomore year only. Not until 1895-96 did 
\ assar follow the example of t!?c other colleges for women and limit 
the reciuiionient of mathematics to the freshman year. 

At present all of the (‘ollcges except Radcliffc require of the fresh- 
men three hours of mathematics. The ummimity of this demand 
upon the student, as well as the length of time during which it has 
been' made, makes an analysis of.th^ department of mathematics 
significant. . ' * 

A glance at the number of hours of mathematics ^ffered,by the 
colleges slug’s RudelifTe greatly in the lead. » The 07^ hours of work 
can scarcely be compared with the number offered by the other col- 
‘leges, the difference is .so extreme. PAen sul)triicting30 of the hours, 
wMiich though primarily for graduates admit undergi'aduates, leaves 
Radcliffe still with 37^ hours to its credit. That Radcliffe offers 
more courses in mathematics than in any other subject of its cur- 
riculum is an interesting %ct in the light that: mathematics is not 
require^ for a degree, and therefore iiiust be demanded by the stu- 
dents to liofN its pface in^the curriculum.' 

Of the other colleges, Vassar, Wellesley, and Barnard closely ap- 
proximate eacli other in the number of hours which they offer, 
though Wellesley carries the work with two more teachers than 
Vassar or Barnard. As in English, tbe freshman requirement af- 
fects the teaching force ’In increasing in the large colleges the num- 
ber of divisions necessary to handle the introductory coipsc. Mount 
Holyoke, while requiring six semester hours of the subject, for which 
four teachers are needed, and in addition offering eight hours unorc 
of mathematics than of the other three colleges, has but five^gff^ers 
for the cntijc work. Though Eadcliffe has greater number of 
teachers^ .Wqllesloy' loads in the ratio of the nuuSwr of teachers to the 
number 6/ hours taught. ■ > ' Ay ' > 




‘ R^ympn.d; Jp-hn itoyrnwi: AvA^r-jcoUc^^^ v 
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V of teachers of the grade instructor are as follows • i 

\ assar,^^3j per cent > A\ ellesley, 37^ cent ; Radcliffe, 50 per cent • I 
Barnard oO per c5nt ; Mount Holyoke, 20 per cent. At Eadiliffo and ' 
Barnard the proportion of instructors on the teaching staff ii largest • 
and at Mount Holyoke smallest. ^ ’ 

VaSrr'rT''^^'' degrees arc as follo^v^i 

\ assar, GGj per cent; M ellesley. 7.5 per cent; Railcliffe. 00 ikt cent • 

Barnard, 83^ per cent; Mount Holyoke. 40 per cent. Radcliffe and 
Barnard show the largest proportion, while Mount Ilolvokc has the 
smallest number of doctorates, an inversion of tl»e precedin-r statistics 
where Mount Holyoke .showed the highest number of teachers of pro-’ 
fessoria-1 rank. . ‘ 

At AVellesley only, a course of .stati.stic.s is included in the depurt- 
ment of mathematics., Vassar. Ka.lclHre, ami Barnard treat of the 
sul^cct in the department of economics, arid'Mount Holyoke omits 
It from the curriculum. 
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In the- early days of the curriculum, chemistry did „ot hold such 
an assured plafe as that of the classics, mathematics, or inoderAan- 
of Jr tl'<' interests of men than 

ehemr “"1 “! " '•‘'‘l'"ring the eipiipment of a laboratory, 

^ mistry made its way slowly mto an important position in thecuf- 

nciilum of the woman^s college. . m me cur 

curriculum announces for seniors one .semestel- of 
chemistry, from the textbook of Stockhnrdt and Wells. It i.s inter- 

•S,t among the applications of 

chemis ry to the arfswns that of chemistry of brendmaking, a project 
probably not borrowcd'from the colleges for men. ^ ^ 

Wellesley in 187G offered to juniors and seniors a course of general , 
i.Vh7nb-r analytical chemistry, and one course. of 

chemical philosophy, whatever that may.be. . . " 

.Radcliffe, though difficulty in- providing laboratory equiprpent in 
d^ .eayly c .quarters, offered no r miir<.« t.i ; .. i-. 
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Rarnnrd also had nq^-dicniistry wlicn the college started. In 1890 a 
chemical laboratory was received from Miss Hitchoock, and through 
the generous effort of Prof. Power, of the Columbia sc}iool of mme^, ■ 
_a course was offered to a class of 10 students. This.course included 
the related subjects, ,hygiei>e and sanitation. ' ' 

Mount Holyoke gave chemistry a place on its.curriculum from tho 
first, • " 

The' department of chemistry is chosen for analysis because of 
its connection with the present re((^ired work of the colieges and' 
because on {he. whole it offers more hours than are offered bv tho 
iillernative requirement, ])hvsics. - ' 

.\t \ assar, Harnanl, and Mount Holyoke, three horn’s of phvsics 
or chemistry arc prescribed, and at W^ellesley six hours of natural 
-science. Ihidcliffc i)re.scribes no science. The greatest amoniit of 
work is offered at Vassal", Kadcliffe. offering a few hours less. The 
other three colleges are practically equal in the amount of chemistry’ 
given. 

It is interesting to note the, practical tendencies of the content of 
• the courses. At Vassar, where, the largest amount of work is offered, 
three, courses, or six hours, arc iriven directly to considepution of 
the applications of chemistry to food and .sanitation. At Rndcliffq, 
which clo.sely approximates Vassar in the amount of work given, a 
semester couree is devoted to biological cheiui.stry, giving systematic 
treatment of the chief constituents of living organisms and discuss,. . 
ing their chemical behavior. Such a course is especially ii.seful for 
students of science and for medical students. ./V year is given to 
industrial chemistry, also, dealing with manufactories and chemical 
work. Both of these courses have practical bearing, although per- 
haps suggesting the man-madf cnrrieuhim.' 

Wellesley includes food analysis in two of its courses, and Mount 
Holyoke gives a semester to the chemistry of foods. Barnard makes 
no special attempt to gi\o practical work. 

The analysis of the teaching foyce shows Vassap-with (he largest ' 
number of teaches. The ’percentages’ of teachers ‘of the grude'ln- 
sjnictor are as follows:. Vassar, 81 per cent; Wellesley, .'iO per cent; 
Rndriitffe, 33 per cent; Barnard, 7.5 per cent; Mount Holyoke, 85 jjor . 
cent. Thus, at Mount Holyoke and Vassar the teaching is largely in 
the hands of instructors, and at Rndcliffels done by teai’hers of the 
professorial rank. The percentages of teachers with the doctor’s de- » 
gree are as follows: Vassar, 27 per cent ; Wellesley, 75 per cent;_Rad 
cliffe, 100 per cent; Barnard, 25 per cent; Mount Holyoke, 43 per 
cent. Thus at Radcliffc, all of the teachers, and at Wellesley three-. ' 
fourths of them, have^ the doctor’s, degyee, while at,iBarnard.and,,4>’i'i 
Vassar approximately but\dne-fdurth'haVe' the same .V 
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The departments of philosophy and psychology, which were for- 
merly poised into one, are now usually separated, though the 
TOnnection is still close betw^ them in all of the colleges. The de- 
partments were chosen for analysis because their work forms part of 
the requirenjent for the degree in.all of tht? colleges but Radcliffe and 
because the two departments together form verj- considerable part 
of deta^ir”^” analyzed in .separate tables for accuracy 

. The history of the- curriculum shows that philosophy has alwavs 
been included as a study in the five colleges. Vassar’s first curriculum 
announces intellectual philosophy. (Haven) and moral philosophy 
(IVaylancl) as required of seniors. Wellesley’s first curriculum noV 
only offers mental and moral philosophy, but history of philosophy. 
Radcliffe opens with si.x courses of philosophy and psychologV. 

, Among the instructors appear tJie names of Mr. James Mr PalmeV 
• and Dr. Peabody. At Barnard and Mount Holyoke both, depart 
ments of philosophy are open from the stivrt. 

At the present time the three hours of required work vary' in con- 
tent at the different colleges. At Vassar philosophy is required in 
e junior year, and cpnsists of a history of modern philosojihy from 
Bruno to Berkeley, with discussion of a few important problems in 
philosophy. At Wellesley the requirement must be filled before the 
senior year, and the student is given a choice of courses. She mav 
choose a semester of introduction to psychology and a semester of 
introduction to philosophy, or she may take a full year of an intro- 
ductory course in experimental psychology. 

At Barnard the course in philosophy which is prescribed for 
^hoinores consists of one semester of psychology and one of logic, 
though Mount Holyoke prescribe a reiiuirement of psychology and 
philosophy, the semester course required is psychology and deals with 

course in the department may 
fnltill the requirement of the other semester. 

. ' CouTM and imtrvctOTi in philotophy. 
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Year courses 
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In all of the colleges more hours are offered in the department of 
philosophy than in that of psychology. At Vassar the houj^^offered 
in philosophy are increased by two semester courses- of three hours 
each on the history and principles of education. The department of 
psychology at the same college offers a two-hour semester coflfSe of 
educational cast called “ Mental hj^gienc of learning and teaching/’ 
The policy at Vassar at present is against special training in a 
partment of education. 

A marked tendency in psychology is toward experimental work. 
In all of the colleges experimental or laboratory psychology is em- 
phasized over theoretical psychology. 

The greatest number of hours in psychology is offered at Barnard, 
Again^ the 9 hours of the other four colle^ it presents 25J hours. 
The greatest number of hours in philosophy is also offered at ‘Bar- 
nard. Although its 26 hours are an increase over Radcliffc by but 
8 hours, they are greatly in advai^j^ of the other three colleges. 

An analysis of the teaching force shows Barnard with inorc 
ers both in psychology and philosophy than any of the other col- 
leges. In proportion to tj^e number of hours taught, Barnard leads 
in philo^phy, and Vassar and Mount Holyoke in psychology. In 
the philosophy department the proportion of instructors to th^^entire 
teaching force is as follows: None at Vassar; 33^ per cent at Welles- 
ley; 20 per cent at Radcliffe; 27 per cent at Barnard ; none Mount 
Holyoke. This proportion reveals a remarkably small percentage of 
teachers of the grade instructor in this department in ^11 of the 
colleges. .The proportion of doctorates is corre^oiiclingly high : 
Vassar, 100 per cent; Wellesley, 66| per cent; Radcliffe, SO .per cent; 
Barnard, ^ per cent; Mount Holyoke, lOO^r cent. ^ 

The depaitomto psjchplogQ^ ;giye the^ following of 

corngpo^d: Y/amT^ 40 per owt; Wellesley; 100 per cent; Radcliffe. ; 
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100 per-cent; Barnard, 83 J per cent; Mount Holyoke, 75 per cent. 
Except at^\assar^ ^Yhich had a high percentage of teachers of the 
p-adc instructor, all erf the colleges show few teachers of the grade 
instructor in the department, and many doctorates, a correlation 
which docs not always follow. 
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4 .— Compart»on>ol the numl.er of hours given to KogHah. chemistry, mnthemntli-s, 
and Kralogy, at \assar, Welicslcy, Radclilfe. Uarnarii, and Mount llaiyoke. 

SUMMARY OF THE STUDY. OF JHE MODERN CURRICULUM. 

Though the development of the curriculum from year to year seems 
S OW, and though the cours^ of stu3y sOhictitn^ appears impervious 
ta^^an^ |or -chanpi,b comBarf^fi^f the pre^l with, the eariy 
c^culum ^ows.thift it has hwn by^no^mdans a ‘static ipi^itutioii. 
miqu^^ably it has grown into a J^uct ve^ cliferent iite 
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orij^inal simple foriu. W hether this growth has been in symmetry, 
\iulity, and ‘flexibility, or whether it has been a matter of increase 
to unwieldly proportions by the process of accretion, is a question 
\\orthy of thoughtful consideration. An overloaded curriculum is 
not the giu^rautee of a useful one. 

The history of the development of the college whether for raeh or" 
for women, like the history of the church or of the state, shows dif- 
ferent stages along the w^ay of development differentiated, if not 
Prolonged, by the hard and fast notions of flnal perfection which 
each age grafts upon an institution. With the changing ideals of 
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Fio. 5 — CompBriuon of the number of bourn given to history, German, philosophy, a%d 
paychology, at Vassar, Wellesley, Itadcllllc, Bnrnard, and Mount Holyoke. 


women 8 needs, the college has added courses to the curriculum, in- 
crepsing it in tiio ilirection from'which the denmnds have come. .At 
the same time it has held conservatively to all its original subjects. 
Rarely has a course been dropped, and, with the exception of domes- 
tic scien<^, never a department; but constantly- courses are added, and 
not infrequently new departments, by the biological process known 
as budding, develop and arc separated froM the original soUrw. 
The criterion of the new work supposedly is that- ?>f Flexpet’s'l^d' 
ard^' whether an aMfrihafeive case caarbe mMe quk.fo*’ it MttMiat- 
ter of fact, tl&e affirmative case% obsiously a one for mokt of 
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the work which has grown up since the foundation of the colleges. 
Ihe history and economics group with its social significance, and ' 
the science group with its connection with the world’s progress are 

examples of subjects which need no protagonists to prove their viril- 
ity and worth. 

Whether as clear a case can be made out for the old ihsciplinarv 
studies which continue to hold their own in the curriculum even to 
the extent of composing much of the required work is'more doubtful 
The highest function of education is avowedly to produce a social 
individual; moreover, an actively social individual. The college 
guided conservatively by the old guard which admits no aim except 
in terms of culture, adjusts itself slowly to the socialization of edu- 
cation. The possibilities of woman as a social individual have per- 
haps been too recently recognized for any adequate adjustment in 
college preparation. The recognition of the new possibilities, how- 
ever, with their accompanying needs, is the tool which will fqshion ' 
a modern curriculum built on the admission that no final perfection 
. . can exist for a college curriculum while humanity continues to change. 

The growth of the curriculum of the woman’s college has been 
marked by no particular originality; that is, the woman’s college can 
not be pointed out as the' source of any single tendency in the Ameri- 
can college to-day. The history Qf the older colleges for men indicate 

that after the difficult period of the Civil War, the worst of the 
struggle was over, and the advance from that time was easy and 
rapid Few women’s colleges started early enough to feel the inhibit- 
ing effect of the Civil War. Able from the beginning to take ad- 
vantage of the hard won experience of the older colleges they have 
incorporated into the American colleges as yet little which could be 
• designated as their original contribution. Their great increase in 
size and wealth points toward the conserving power of safe imitation. 

Ihe growth of the curridulum has been as startling as any other 
form of development in the college. It has been most spectacular, 
perhaps, in the department of history, which either did not e.xist at 
all or was of feeble dimensions ^hen the colleges were founded, and 
which now offers a total of more hours in the five colleges studied 
than does any other department except English. Closely related to 
hi^ry , and growing out of it is the group of studies including politi- 
cal- science, or government, economics, and sociology. A frank 
r^ponse to modern demands^ thesoi- departments dre significant of 
■ the new education. 

. The growth of English shows in the ramifications of the subject, 

^ . the large number of subjects in each division, and the number of ' 
students who focus' their work in A •• ' I* 
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ture, fine arts, music— 78; II. Natural sciences— 6^; III. History, 
political and social sciences — 8J; IV. Philosophy and mathe- 
matics — 

The natural sciences from obscure beginnings have grown to im- 
portance during the lifetime of the woman’s college. Though never 
so largely elected as the arts, they have had double significance in 
the curriculum^ from their intrinsic value and as the source of the 
laboratory method of work, * 


The department of psychologj^ from the impetus of the modern 
experimental method has developed from a branch of philosophy 
into a thriving department. 

Courses in education have increased in number and importance 
as the secondary schools have become increasingly insistent upon good- 
teachers until now some provision for the viork is made in all of the 
five colleges. 

' With the opening of commercial relations with South ^Vmerica, 
Spanish has found a place in the curriculum. 


A survey of the innovations into the original curriculum is, then, 
not discouraging. Never more on the defensive for its aim of “cul- 
ture” only, the college has nevertheless modified its Construction of 
the aim considerably since the early years of its existencer' Under 
pressure of the eternal demand for practical knowledge, natural 
sciences, social .sciences, practical language work, have been in turn 
held up by the college to the culture criterion, pronounced sound, and 
atlmitted to the curriculum. Departments in turn have tested course 
content by the same criterion and in turn have admitted new phases 
of it into the curriculum. The tendency toward the practical is 
realized inAhe efforts of the chemistry departments' toward food 
analysis, sanitation, and industrial chemistry; of natural science de- 
partments in general tow’ard producing students equipped to become 
investigators and to use science dynamically; of English depart- 
ments toward begetting creative work; of language departments 
toward ^kill and fluency in the use of the foreign tongues; of his- 
tory and economics departments toward giving the student a grasp 
^ vitaTcurrent issues. 

With such historical encouragement, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that no further demands will be made or that they will not be met 
Usually, it is safe to predict, the modification will begin within in- 
trenched courses by a change in content to meet new, needs. Such 
an evolutionary working basis for construction is fundamental to the 
realization of any relation between major studies aiid, vocation^ 
Further discussion of the possible opportunities for the cumerdtiin^ 
to cooperate with and to reinforce the wo^^ graduateiwiU .be .. 
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The analysis of the teaching force has made evident in the special 
depjirtinents the ratio of the number of hours taught to the teachers, 
an important factor in the efficiency of tlie teaching. The listed 
number of teacliers, including assistants but not including members 
of the physical training department or teachers on leave of absence, 
in the different colleges totals in the folloaing-order: Radcliffe, 135 - 
'Wellesley, 125 ; Va.ssar. lOS ; Barnard, 90 ; Mount Holyoke. 85 .' The 
ratio of the total number of teachers of each college to the totalhum- 
ber of hours offered by the college is as follows: Vassar, 1 teacher 
to 3 . C 8 hours; W’ellesleyj 1 teacher to 3.93 hours; Mount .Holyoke, 1 
teacher to 4.78 hours; Radcliffe, 1 teacher to 4.90 hours; Barnard 
1 teacher to 4.91 hours. Another factor to receive some considera- 
tion in the evaluation of the efficiency is, of course, the size of the 
classes, which must necessarily be governed somewhat by the size of 
the student body. The registration of the colleges in 1915 is as 
follows: W'ellesley, 1 , 512 ; Vassar, 1 , 125 ; Mount Holyoke, 791 - 

Barnard, 733 : Radcliffe, G 83 . The ratio of teachers to students is as 
follows: At Radcliffe, 1 teacher to 5.05 students; at Barnard', 1 teacher 
to 7.63 students: at Mount Holyoke, 1 teacher to 9.3 students- at 
Vassar, 1 teacher to 10.41 students; at Wellesley, ! teacher to 1^09 
students. The number of teachers possessing doctor’s degrees in fie 
different colleges is -as follows: Radcliffe, 9G; Barnard, 59; vls- 

sar, 56 ; W’elleslcy, 54 ; Mount’ Holyoke, The percentage, of doc- 
tors in the teaching force of ejich college is as follows: Radcliffe, 
H.l per cent; Barnard, 61.4 per cent; Vassar, 51.8 per cent^'^ ;\iount 
Holyoke, 44.7 per cent ; W ellesley, 43.2 per cent. A fourth element in 
the evaluation of the. efficiency of a teaching body depends upon a 
knowledge of the relative size of salaries paid at the different col- 
leges. At present such a mea.surement is impossible to attain. 

The lecture method of presenting material to classes is largely used 
in all of the colleges. Within the last decaJt, however, the Inborn- 
tory method has crept over from the sciences into the arts to modify 
the formal lecture. ' Subjects such as history, English, and phi- 
losophy, now almost, invariably have adopted schemes of conferences 
with the students which approximate the\effort of Hie laboratory to 
secure mdividijal reaction to subject matter. The conferencc'consists 
usually of an mt^rviw l^xyeeti insfiUGtob, or his assistant and' 
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the student, based upon some special piece of work which the 
student has accomplished, theme, report, or examination. The class 
lectures, nieantime, may or may not be connected with conference 
- discussion. Even in the sciences, the lectures are frequently of such ' - 
an order as to be easily kept by the students in separate compart- 
ments from the laboratory work. _^The languages, of necessity, de- 
mand more immediate returns from the student of invested subject 
matter. These returns are usually in the form of recitations upon 
assigned work. 

1 he last method is most, clearly in line with the secondary school 
method to wliich the student is accustomed. Considerable diflBculty 
is experienced by freshmen in tlieir efforts to secure adequate notes 
during an hour ^f lecturing. As Prof. Copeland, of Harvard, re- 
marks, “ The lectlire method succeeds in £ompl6tely inhibiting any- 
thought.” Accustomed in high school to transfer to the teacher each 
dav the results of his work, the college student finds some difficulty 
in organizing his copied phrases at the longer.^ intervals between . 
college examinations. The college cla.sses which attempt to obviate 
such difficulties by frequent recitations, usually base them, after the 
manner of the secondary school, upon assigned work. 

The crux of the situation, it is obvious, is in the secondary school. 
Special schools, such as the Ethical Culture School,.the Phoebe Anna 
Thorne Open-Air Model School for Girls, the school proposed 'by 
.Vbrahain Flexner, have succeeded in creating.a method of handling 
the jpurriculum by which power of thought, rather than skill in the 
reproduction of others’ thoughts, is developed. As Miss Sergeant 
states : ' 

when fcirls who have used their minds creatively instead of receptively for 
seven years reach the lecture system, for Instance, something spectacular la 
going to happen something very like the famous meeting, between the Im- 
movable body and the irresistible force. ' ' 

The indisputable value of the lecture is as a means for the pres- 
entation of the results of scholarly research or creative thought 
accomplished by the instructor and unavailable to the student else- 
where. The comparatively’ few lectures possible umjer such a cri- 
terion would be extremely stimulating to the student. If, with such ‘ 
a limited lecture system, the seminar methdd were pushed down from 
the graduate school into the undergraduate classes, which were* 
limited in numbers enough to make it possible, the college student 
who could think would be greatly benefited, and the student to whom 
such effort was impossible would find another field for her .activities. 

That the poorest teaching of a student’s educative career is possible 
-within the college is recoprinsed^. almost anyone vvhd takes a dlgrto. 

To remedy such’a'cond^ spm^^rvisibn of coll^ mig " 
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oply ore of several other colleger investigated, is there, except rarely 
in individual departments, any system by which the work of the- 
teacher may be judged by her equals or-superioi*s. The usual cri- 
teria of success arc the size of elective courses and the opinions ex- 
pressed by students. 'In the long run the judgments of the students 
may average justice, but through youth and immaturity the students 
.are naturally not infallible judges of fundamentals. Mature, un- 
biased consideration of an instructor’s work is a fair basis for the 
verdict of its quality. From a purely economic^tandpoint, too, some 
system of supervision which could supply judicious and pertinent 
advice to the inexperienced though scholarly instructor might some- 
times save a teaching life of incalculable possibility. 

If, furthermore, the college teacher is to do constructive work, 
work which grows and changes under the impulse of her ideas, some 
means should be provided to prevent her present isolation. Very few 
college teachers know anything about the way in which their par- 
ticular work is beipg conducted in other colleges. SeJ^regation of 
intellect produces much the same result as segregation of species; 
other qualities tlian strength find special inducement to develop; 
cross-fertilization of^doas is often necessary for a good crop. A 
.college teacher needs to know not only the results of the latest re- 
search in her subject, but the results of the latest effort to make 
it part of social life of the student. Such knowledge would 
diminish, in part at least, the' effects of inbreeding by which the 
young instructor reproduces in her classes as closely as possible, the 
teaching*which she has earlier received at the college. 

The three suggestions, then, which concern college teaching are, 
first, a more-general use of the semijfcr method where the laboratory 
is not the working basis of the coOTBc; second, a system of super- 
vision which will permit a fair evaluation of the work of in- 
Btruptor; third, a closer correlation between the members of the 
faculty of different colleges for purposes of exchange of ideas and 
invigoration of method. 
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IV.— THE RELATION BETWEEN MAJOR STUDIES AND 
VOCATIONS. 


The material used iii working out tlie relation between the major 
studies of students and their vocations later is of two kinds: 


(1) The data obtained from the application cards which a gradu- 
ate fills upon joining the Intc^ollegiate Bureau of Occupations of 

^ ^ ork C ity. From the cards of all registered alumnae of Vas- 

sar, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Barnard, and Mount Holyoke, regardless of * 
the year of graduation, were copied the name of the graduate, her 
majors in college, and her vocation or vocations since graduation. 
Thus a mixed group, consisting of 201 graduates of five colleges, 
was obtained, which was a unit in but one respect, dissatisfaction 
with the present job and desire for different work. 

(2) To check up this group it seemed only fair to select an entire 
class throughout the five colleges which would give the same data 
of majors and vocations without the bias toward desire for change. 

I he plass of 1912 was chosen as a class near enough in time to the 
present curriculum to make the connection with it fair, and far , 
enough away in time to permit the members who intended to work 
at all. to get some kind of a position. The data concerning the voca- 

.tions of the second gi’oup were obtained from the cards sent out to 
the graduates of women’s colleger by the Association of Collegiate* 
Alumnsc. The data concerning the majors of the same students were 
• supplied b}^ the officers of the separate colleges. Since Radcliffe Col- 
lege had no convenient records, the questionnaire ^method was used in 


that one instiince. 

While Vassar'aitd Radcliffe have no formal system of majors, the 
subjects to which the student gave most hours ib her course served 
the, purpose of majors. Note was made of all the vocations into 
which* the graduate had entered. 

The majoV ^studies were considered completely correlated with the 
vocation if (1) the vocation made use of all the major studies; or 
(2) the vocation made use of one major but called for no other 
college subjects. Graduates making such combinations are- termed- 
fbr convenience, complete correlated . v 
Partial oowlation (1) does not 

i ?nakij.,use of aU, majora aindial 
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used nt least one major. Graduates making such combinations are 
termed partial correlates. 

NoiSorrtdates are a group made, up of graduates ^vhose' vocations 
make no use of their major studies. f' 

It must be clearly uml^’stoocl, on the one hand, that compk‘te 
' correlation does not mean that because of eoiTolated majors the 
individual is doing the best possible work; it means only that as hir 
as the cAlloge is concerned if the choice of majors has been intelligent, 
the preparation lias been made as adequate as possible. Tlic only 
criterion of the work would of colfrso be the results produced by the ^ 
individual. 

No correlation, on the other hand, does not mean that the indi- 
vidual lias taken no college work1>earing on lu*r subject. She may 
have taken a-course or two, hut she ha S' not chosen to major in the 
* particular field whidi later she has apparently found most important 
to her. 

It is olivious, too, that college work, though not correlated nt all 
with the vocation, may help an individual to an incalculable degree in 
affording broadness of outlook, wisdom c^f judgment, and insiglit into 
new possibilities of her vocation. As a matter of fact, it is impossi- 
ble to get through college without taking other subjects than those 
correlated with thd? vocation. Since, also, most colleges require a 
student to choose major subjects on S(^mo basis, it is possibly no more 
narrowing to make tluv choice on an iyitelligent basis than on no basis 
whatever. - . , ' 

For several reasons it is possible that complete correlation between 
ma^rs and vocation may bring about ontirel^^unsnccessful results, 
as is illustrated by the ‘Intercollegiate Bureau cases where, though 
the work shows correlation Avith the liiajors, it has nevertheleas 
proved unsatisfactory enoiigh to force an attempt tow'afd chnnge'of 
occupation. An accidental choice of majors in college may be one ^ 
reason for failure. The student continues with Batin, » for instance, 
because by adding a^^little more to the prescribed amount she can . 
teach the subject. That is, the vocation is chosen to fit accidental . 
majors. Obliged by the demands of emjMoyers to present prepara- 
tion of some kind, she must choose prospective employers by her 
marketable preparation on hand at graduation. . The fact that the 
greatest amount of complete correlation is found at the colWges offer- 
ing greatest freedom of election,, suggests that students may con- 
tinue hlin^ in pre^ribed work ih the other colleges. 

Again, ^mplete correlation may be xinaucces^fiil in c^es where 
thei^ is little native ability. To illustrate,, a student who hf^s 
■ mjored m and zoology ^may write a'book on zoology whfcll 

^’^iSiAvliolly w6r^ hpwever, sonie native ability ^^were present, ! 

book bhance of ducces^ if 
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had a scliolarly gi'asp of zoology and ii knowledge of her mother ' 
ton^rue. - 

It is also possible tHat the combination of no correlation between 
iiKijors and vocation may be entirely successful. In the first place, 

(lie teclyiicnl training for the alien vocation may have been acquired 
wholly after graduation. In many cases at least a partial prepara- 
tion could have been made in the college, as will be pointed out later 
ill the discussion, of occupations. 

In the second place, excellent native eqtiipment may make success 
in a new field possible without the running start gained l)y correlated 
college w’ork. It seems, however, a waste of power to use it on 
details of preparation which should by that time be reduced to the 
state of reflex action. 


Iho data regai'tliiig the alumme rcgisi:creil at the Intercollegiate 
Ihireau of Dccupations will be dealt with first. This group, as well 
as the group of the class of lul2, is divided into teachers and non- 
teachers; the proportion of 45.6 per cent of teachers registering at 
the Intercollegiate Bureau, and 54.27 per ccnt.of teachers in the work- 
ing section of the class of 11)12 seemed to justify such a differentia- 
tion. The teachers of the Intercollegiate Bureau group are divideck^ 
into* teachers at date: i.*e., those for whom the bureau has as yet 
fuiiml no other occupation; and former teachers: i. e., those who 
through their own efforts or those of the bureau have succeeded in 
leaving the profession. Many applicanti^'iio not register for any 
specific kind of work and do not. know what kind they want. Some- 
times the application is based on the desire to get but of the teaching 
]f!^ofcssion, sometimes on the wish for higher salary, sometimes on ^ 
])ersonal or family reasons. The large number in the group of 
teacliers desiring avohange of occupation would suggest that the pro- 
fession nad be^ a matter of economic determinism or of accidental 
opportunity rauior than the result of prolonged deliberation leading 
to conviction of fitness for the work; also, that the fiekl may be one 
into which an untrained graduate could enter most easily and would, 
therefore, serve the convenience of the woman who ho]>es to make it 
only a stop-gap between graduation and marriage. The size of the 
teaching group desiring change, however, points toward a fallacy in 
" the belief expressed lately by two college presidents that teaching is 
the only really desir^ble occupation for women*. * 

The total number of 261 graduates registered at the Intercollegiate 
Bureau is divided ^mong the five colleges as. follows: Vassar, 85; 
Wellesley, 63; Radcliffe, 13; Barnard, 66; MefuDt Holyoke, 45; The 
stnajl of Radcliffe graduates may be. due to the fact that., 

inany of thj& ^udents are draiWn froih l^ostoh and the suhuj*B&^ thuslll 
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rcgistrntion for them. The number of representatives of each col- 
lege is used os the base on which the pcrcentagivs of that college nro 
reckoned. The appended table of percentages is also expressed by 
. the accom]ninying graph, i 

TABLES OK CORUELATIOS FROM INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU *)ATA. 
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It can lio readily seen that noncoirelntos furnish much the largest 
group/ in each of the five colleges represented, at the bureau. This 
condition might suggest the desirability of correlation in order to 
increase satisfaction in the occupation, if besides the noncorrclatos 
-We did not ha\ e a considerable percentage of con’olates who also wish * 
other work. »An analysis, however, of the corr^Rtes shows tliat they 
are largely from the teaching profession. Logically, then; it is po.s- 
sible to conceive that had the choice of majors been determined by 
real aptitudes the profession into which such preparation led would 
not be so largely rejected.. If the noncorrclales and tJie p^plc who 
Ijave ^ttained correlation only through the teaching proft^ion were 
i\ithdirawn, the bureau would have little reason for further existence 
as far'i^as the five colleges are concerned. * 

Muejr the largest single group in all of the colleges is the section 
, - of nonieachers showin^||g^correlatioH : At Vassar, 37.64 per cent; at 
Wellesley, 43.39 per SSTV at RadcUffe, 30.76 per cent; at Barnard, 
62.30 p0r cent ; at Mount Holyoke, 26.66 per cent; Such a group sug- 
gests tlijat the permanent interests of its members are outside both 
. of teaching and of their 'major work at college; that therefore it 
might hkvo been, economy to have presented to these individuals 
before graduation a variety of occupations for consideration; and 
that had kuch opportunity been supplied, the individuals might have 
?hos6h , college wofk inbre in hanhonv with their vnentiona 
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occupation, the college Weds to hold itself somewhat responsible. 
Tliis responsibility could express itself first in giving to students help 
•in finding interests athliated closely enough with their aptitudes to 
*^give pi^^pheoy of some permanence. If vocational guidance is neces- 
sary for mature women have been at work, it might help the 
iimlergraduate who knows nothing of the opportunities open to her 
. nor the prerequisites of such occupations. Second, as will be demon- 
stPfited later, the college might gKe the student who is doubtful as to 
lier calling the benefits of trying out a few possibilities in ragard to 
work. Third, il could cni])linsiz>» the need of intelligent choice of 
major subjects, allying them with interest and aptitudes. 
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Fiu. C. — Correlation iH'twoeu maJorM and vo^'iiUona (iutercollealute buntau). 

I 

The reduction of the laige body of college trained women who are 
drifters is a question of deep sigifificance to Aiucricans, whose girls 
are crowding increasingly to the colleges, and are iuci'easingly de- 
manding w'ork upon graduation. • . - 

The most si^ificaiit group of women in occupations other than 
teaching is the group of secretaries. Of Mie 261 alumnae registered 
at the Intercollegiate Bureau, 37.5 per cent enter into .secretarial * 
work. Probably the placement of some of the women still teaching 
will tend to raise the percentage. At all events, 50 per cent of the 
registered aluinnro of the five colleges, in occupations ithcr than 
teaching arc secretaries. Of these secretaries, only 13.75 per cent 
show any correlation with their major work aticollege. Usually the 
special preparation necessary for the \york has been, obtained 
through typewritingTand stenogmphy courses at busine^ - 

,Such prepapatiohj;c^paMd witH. A^ 
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This comparative ease of preparation probably accounts in some 
degree for the number of people who enter the work. The obvious 
tian^r threatening secretaryship is one which hits weakened the 
teaching profp-ssion, namely, the danger of overcrowding. It k 
scarcely hkely that out of a group of 261 women earning thf ir living 
nearly 100 of them are peculiarly fitted to this one occupation It 
^ms much more likely that the motives which have produced so 
many teachers are at work again, ease of entrance into a field which 
has become conventionally respectable for women. 

secretarial positions without 

d^atl U by Simmons College', the can- 

didate might as wel get such preparation as fs required earlier in 

her career. The small percentage of secretaries who have correlated 
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Fio, T,.^orrelatl0D between majop and vocations (class of 1912), 

their m^ors and vocations points toward, the need of some adjust- 

SrHer Secretarial value could be accomplished 

earlier will be pointed out later. * 

Other ocqupations into which the alumnae have entered are the fol- 
i writing, business, scientific research, insti- 

^tionaljnanagement, social. work; all of the preceding claiming 
^all groups; and a^ing, photography, interior decoration, medi 
e, translation, each of which has one representative. The group 
of swial workers is small because now such work is turned over to 

Bu4r.?"c;x 

heedless to add that many fields' other thftn those 
«>ttege graduates An opportunity 
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Closi of 191t — Tahlts of correlation (in percentageB) . 
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The data regarding the class of 1912 of Vassar, Wellesley, Rad- ‘ 
cliffe, Barnard, and Mount Holyoke are presented in the form of a 
table and a graph. The 780 records are distributed as follows: Vas- 
sar, 242;, Wellesley, 202; Radcliffe, 558; Barnard, 118; Mount Hoi-, 
yoke, 163. -Tp secure the exact percentages of alwtfoee in differ- 
ent occupations, the total number of individuals at work in each class - 
was used as the base instead of the total membership of each class. ' 
Such reckoning necessitated, therefore, disregard of the group which 
announced itself as having no vocation, the group of married women ^ 
which with the exception of one member admitted no vocation beyond 
wife of husband,” or “ mother of child,” and the,small group from 
which speciffc information about subjects taught <»uld not be "ex- 
tracted. , V^r records 14 per cent of the members of the class of 
1912./as having no vocation, 12 per cent as married, and 7 per cent as 
unclassified, leaving a base of 152 working members. At Wellesley, 
all but the working members were dis^rded at Ae colleition, leaving 
202 out of a. claffi of 256 for a base. Barnard has 10 pef cent of .mem* 
bets with no vocations, 6.7 per cent married,, 12 per cent tmclassified, 
leaving a base, of 88 worki^ Mount Holvoke ha« hut. a ruir 
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questiomaire, i^ulted in replies from married and working members 
only, giving the-result of 10 per cent married members and a base of 
47 working members. The 1912 class record announces most of the 
members who failed to reply as “ At home.” 

One of the points made apparent by the data is that one of the 
chief functions of the woman’s college, now, as in the original inten- 
tions 0 ? the founders, is to turn out teachers. An analysis of Uie 54.2 
per cent, which represents all of the graduates in the teaching pro- 
fession, shows the distribution as follows: Vassar, 30.8 per c<.*nt- 
Wellesley, 57.4 per cent; Radcliffe, 55.3 per cent; Barnard, 65 per 
cent; Mount Hblyoke, 74.37 per cent. 

A marked coincidence between the teaching profession and- com- 
plete correlation is noticeable. Mount Holyoke, which turns out the 
largest number of teachers, succeeds in keeping the highest per cent 
of comple'te correlates, which by the way are numerically coincident 
with the teachers. . Since, then, ithe teaching profession, to a far 
greater degree than any other, permits correlation with the work 
within the college, we find in this one vocation at least a unity of 
preparation and function which, if it secures the permanent benefit 
of the individual is a state toward which the other vocations should 
strive. however, the 4G.6 per cent of teachers applying for other 
work at the intercollegiate bureau is any pi*opheey of the future of 
the class of 1912, we are safe in assuming that for some members at 
least the/permanent benefit will not be "found in the teaching pro- 
fession. It is scarcely likely that over half the graduates of five 
women’s colleges have peculiar aptitude for the teaching 'profes- 
sion any more than that halT’of the registered alumna: of the five 
colleges at yieintapcollegiate bureau have peculiar aptitude for sec- 
retarial work, or that half the graduates of any five men’s colleges 
have either aptitude or desire for any one vocation. t. 

One group, however, both in the class of 1912 and at the inter- 
collegiate bureau, is larger than the group of teachers. Except in 
Radcliffe, 1912, the noncprrelates outnumber any other section. A 
compari^n of the two graphs shows that except at Vassar, the pro- 
portion of noncorrelation is increased in the intercollegiate group over 
that of the 1912 group. A possible, interpretation of the change in 
proportion might be that noncorrelation of vocation is .one reason 
for dissatisfaction with the vocation and desire for a changer- Here 
the coincidence is betweenjio correlation and occupations other than 
teaching. 

Nearly half of all the class of’ 1912 of the five colleges are rion- 
correlates. Ah analysis of the group as a whole shows 34.37 per cent 
in social work, 29.58 -per ce'nt in teaching, and 13,2 per cent 
, remaining 2^ cent , scattered.- 

vtoielth^ "^oiipe 
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teaching which is not correlated whh college work, and secretarial 
» work, will 'be dealt with separately. 

Of the social wDrk, Vassa rand Wellesley furnish the large propor- 
tion. Of all of Vassar’s 1912 workers 34.2' per cent are in social work ; 

^ about seven-eighths of these show no preparation for it in college 
majors. At Wellesley 24.65 per cei>t of the class Bre in social work, 
and a little less than four-fifths of them have made no special prepa- 
ration for it. The other three colleges have comparatively few 
social workers. The small proportion of cases showing correlation 
between social work and college courses points toward the inference 
that girls drift into this work, often unpaid, largely because it can 
make use of unskilled labor. Because organized philahthropy de- 
mands trained workers does not prevent a large amount of so-called 
social work being attempted by the clumsiest -of beginners. If a 
girl sees ahead of her a life of usefulness in the social field, or even a 
chance of eking out an otherwise inactive existence by social work, 
slie might gain a possible efficiency through preparation by courses 
in economics, sociology, statistics, etc., know’n as social science courses. 

If she attends a college near a large city — in this gsoup Vassar and 
Barnard have the advantages of New York, and Wellesley and Rad- 
clitfo of Boston — Bhe should be able to take part of the work toward 
her degree at some place within the city authoritatively recognized 
as a laboratory for social work. In this way a practical preparation 
for work would be gained without the added expense or time of post- 
graduate training which many ‘students are unable to afford. At 
present Barnard College is the only qne of the five which offers such 
an opportunity to its students. A Barnard student by taking some of ‘ 
the work of the New York School of Philanthropy in her senior year 
may count the work toward her college degree and the same time 
anticipate part bf the requirements for the diploma of the School of 
Philanthropy. 

The second largest group of noncorrelatcs, the teachers, is, it is 
probably safe to assume, made up of women w^ho would prefer, since 
teaching and studying are closely allied, to teach subjects which they 
had studied intensively. Beginners in the profession doubtless often, 
have no choice of subjects, though \i seems a pity to try out a novice 
by giving her the additional handicap of subjects with which she is 
more or less unacquainted. Since, however, many of the older teach- i 
t ers registered at the bureau had no correlation of subjects taught with 
those studied, it seems in some cases at least difficult to make any 
transition after the stamp of experience 'has been set oh Ejects 
once taught. ^ 

In order to £tod out if there; wa^ any possibQity 
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t^he teachers of the class of 1912 and of the teachers registered at' the 
bureau A uniformity of demand by the secondary schools with a 
reco^ition of the required combinations by the ’college might do 
much toward placing the teacher in her own field. 


COMBINATIONS OF 
Tlmea. 

29 

7 

6 

4 






English with — 

History 

Mnthemutics 

Latin 

Latin and history 

Latin and French 

History and Gernicm..- 

German 

French 

French and matlu*matlcs-,_ 

Latin and mathematics 

French and German.' 

French and history ^ 

Psycholo^’ 

French with — 

German 

History 

Latin 

Latin and German.' 

Latin and English 

EnRlish 

^English and mathematics 

English history 

English and German \. 

German and science 

German and- mathematics. 

Mathematics 

German with — 

Latin . 

French ‘ 

Mathematics 

English 

French and Latin 

^ English and history 

History 

History and Latin 

Botany 

French and science 

French and mathematlcs.. 

French .and English 

History with— 

iSnglirii ^ 

Utln^..3. “ 

Latin and mathematics 

Sclence-^-^..^; : 

Mathematics 

tatlii 


SUBJECTS taught. 

History with— 

GHvernmwit and economics. 

English and economics 

English and German 

Englisli and Frencli 

Art and Latin 

Greek.., 


20 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 


■^smt 




Latin with — 

German 

History 

English 

Mathematics 

Mathematics and history.:. 

English and history 

French 

French and Gerniiin .... 

Frencli and Englisli., 

Greek 

Hiologj^ 

History and German 

History and art... 
Mathematics and English,. 

Matlienmtics with— 

English 

Science 

I^itln 

History and , Latin : 

Gernian .1 

Jllstory 

Physics 

Biology 

French and English 

French and German 

French ^ 

Education : _• 

Latin and English 

Biology (a combination of zool- 
ogy 'with botany)-*: 

Biology with mathematics. 

. Biology with hygiene 

Biology with Latin.. 

Biology with ptiyslcs nnd 

chemistry 1— 

Biology, Mth physical geo-, 

graphy J 

W,4wlth; 

wt«i 
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Chemistry with — Times, 

Jlathemutk*s 1 

rhysics 1 

Physics nnd blologj’ 1 

Science , 1_ i 


Physics with — Time*. 

Mathematics l 

Chemistry l 

Chemistry nnd bioloij>' 1 

1 


Si)ec!iilized teaching, i. e„ cases In which the teacher -lins but one subject; 
from clnss of 1012 nnd dntn from Intercolleginte Bureau. Teachers whose w'ork 
bas oorrelntioii with their college majors: ^ 

Correlates teaching one subject : 


Kngllsh 

Matlunnatics. 

(lorman 

Latin 

nisbVy 

Frencli-- 

Botany 


43 

20 

11 

' 9 


Chemistry 

Music 

Hygiene--. 
Physics 


3 

1 

1 

1 


Total 109 


Teachers whose work has no correlation with their college majors: ‘ 


Noncorrelatos ttnichlng one subject: 

ii^ngllsh ' 5 . 

History 4 

Domestic science 3 


Drawing X 

Oeolog>* 1 

Mathematics ^ 1 


Physics'--’ 1 

Physfcul geography ; 1 

Zoologj' 1 


Total 18 


The results appended show a discouraging degree of variety. The 
most frequent combinations with mathematics are science, English, 
anti Latin. With Latin, the most frequent combinations are German, 
histoTy, nnd mathematics; French most often combines with German; ^ 
blit German combihes w ith Latin in one more case than with French;*^ 
history, besides the English combination, is taiight most often with 
Latin. .Botany and zoolog>^ are seldom separated; they appear as 
biology, sometimes as one combination, sometinics in unpredictable 
combinations with other subjects. The combinations required of the 
1012 teachers tallied w ith those of the Intercollegiate Bureau* almost 
exactly in order of frequency of occurrence. 

A census then was tiken of the teachers w’ho were able to specialize 
\ to the extent of teaching one subject, with the interesting results that 
while 109 correlates taught one subject, only 18 noncorrelates were 
nbla.thu9 to specialize. Of the subjects, English was most frequently 
taught by itself. - 

A not impossible ideal for the preparation of teachers might be a 
condition by which the student could combine the subject in which 
she is most interi^ted 'with work in the department of eduimtion on .. ■ 
the way to teach that subject. At the same time, it should be pps^bla - 
for her ■ 

; which ii 
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allowance for them in her choice of courses. If the secondary school 
would supply greater uniformity of demand, and the college would 
recognize the amount which already exists, .the career of the young 
teacher would be less difficult. If the college would recogniL th! 
aiMunt of unifornuty which already exists in the demand upon 
secondary teachers, it might, in the first place, turn out teachers who 
could with greater ease and success,fit into their new work The 
college might, in the second place, succeed in increasing the amount 
of uniformity.of subject combination in the secondarjrschools by sup- 
■■ e.xercising care in placing 

f berr't schools must require large groups of subjects of 

eir teachers, but if Uie teachers are specially equipped with a com- 

birr,! «^hools, they will stand a 

better chance of advancement in their profession. 

The relation of the department of. education to the rest of the 

Smrf n“"fi 1 P^fession has been a matter of interest 

f om the first installation. The department has met with much 
opposition and has until-the last decade grown slowly. Of the fm 
colleges, \ assar is the only one which still denies the need of a depart- 

Tonfsif fo'T colleges the anoma- 

lous situation exists of recognized vocational preparation in one direc- 

tmn, while it is- frowned upon in others. The work, however, is 
fr^uently.made general in order to accomplish a ciilturabend 
Haiiug decided upon the combination of siibjec'ts which she de- 
js to teach, the student should be able to take in the deparme„t 
of ^ucation a seminar dealing especially with pioblems concerned 

morn ^ connection, also, with the depart- 

mciit, sl^fe should > directed to secondary schools where she could 
^e her subjects ably taught. Tlie.se two methods of pfactical labo- 
ratory work would help obviate the difficulty of the begiimer in 
ifying and adjusting her college work to secondary needs. • The 
objection to so-called normal methods is invalid, since the full content 

department 

from which .she elects work regardless of whether she- teaches it or 

bm f I f vocational side of her subject would be 

limited to her senior year and would probably occupy less time and 
gi e more permanent results than many of the present senior, 
of t^ actually turns out a large proportion 

nij? “ teachers, since a placenjgnt bureau for teachers is 

> of >ts equipment, since a possessor of the college diploma is 

/ li, pracUc.1 M^Tic* la tetchli ' ““ ' 
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recognized as a suitable candidate for a teaching position, the sup- 
port of a department of education and a knowledge of its policy 
by the college seems highly desirable. At present the colleges recog- 
nize bitterly the inadequate, meager preparation of the students who 
enter from secondary schools. They fail, however, to make the 
^losical (fonnection between themselves and that lack of preparation- 
they have trained the teachers for those schools. Some part of the 
remedy, at least, rests in their assumption of their responsibility for ’ 
thilt training. ^ 

The third group of noncorrelates, the secretaries, is con-sidered not 
only because of its size in. the 1912 classes, but because from the 
Intercollegiate Bureau date secretarial work appeai-s 'to be the voca- 
tion into which ex-teachers largely go. Over 45 per cent of former ' 
teachers who' were correlates and 57 per cent of former teachers who 
were noncorrelntes became secretaries. 

Like social work, secretarial work appears upon an analysis of 
it.s requirements to be closely allied with the regular college courses. 
The course of secretarial- studies given by the extension teaching of 
Columbia Univei-sity for college graduates lists the following sub- 
jects: Stenography, typewriting, Spanish, contemporary literature, 
history, secretarial bookkeeping, typography, and an adcquate'train- 
ing in French and German. The demands of English are ease and 
clearness of diction; “fOr to write accurately what one thinks must 
always be one of the prime requisites of a sectary.” 

It is obvious that such a course might be shortened by the student 
who had decided upon the vocation of secretaryship, if she had in 
mind the reqflircments. Election of the languages, literature, and 
history would cover the academic pyeparation. The fulfilment of 
the English demand is gl-eatly to be desired of all students. Of the 
technical training, typewriting has become not only a convenience 
but a necessity in so many fields that any student would do well to 
acquire it. Typewritten college work would be a l)oon both to the 
student and to the instructor. One method of obtaining it has been 
secured at the Connecticut College for Women by providing a room 
equipped with typewriters which the students are free to use at 
any time. Stenography studied during vacations could offer no ' 
better opportunity for-expert practice than that provided in the lec- 
ture room of the college. 

Sccretariaf bookkeeping and'typography then are the only classes 
which require special technical preparation. The student who wis^ 
to enter upon her vocation upon graduation could probably 
nine months of vacation of lier college course acquire such extra 
Work. ■ . ' . ' , 

• making the siigg^d . prepi^ation' ijpi any one qf tiie^p 
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ate changes her desire for tliat occupation, nothing is lost. oTthe 
contrary, she is the gainer in first-hand knowledge of social and 
economic conditions which make for good citizenship; in a scholarly 
grasp of a group of subjects and a confidence in herself in her ability 
to handle facts; or in ability to make language her tool. In the 
nicantime she has had the stimulus toward real work in college which 
_ is supplied in the professional school by -what Dr. Eliot Llls the 
life-career motive. 

do suggest a way in which such a motive cun be supplied early 
enough in the college course of the student to permit thoughtful 
choice of vocation ami intelligent correlation of studies is the sub- 
ject of the ne.\t chapter. '' 


I 
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V.— THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 

’ n 


The study of the curriculum through its development and in its 
present state, and of its relation to the individual to whom it has 
served as n means of education for four years, has brought out with 
emphasis certain considerations which concern both of these factors. 
To sum them up )>riefly into two groups, the first consideration in- 
cludes the possibilities of the individual, tbe second the potentialities 
of the curriculum in its relation to the individual. 


The college woman has disproved two fallacies, that her place is 
exclusively in the home, and that her placets exclusively in the school- 
room, Increasingly she has demanded work, and increasingly that 
work has become more varmd in its character. The existing condi- 
tions are, then,^ larger groups of college-trained women entering oc- 
cupations each year, and a greater number of occupations opening to 
receive them. Furthermore, these new vocations do not opei/ auto- 
matically with the increased number of applicants, but only as 
pioneepfr^iFOve^ successful in them. 

If college women are to continue their efforts and t^ir successes — 
and there seems no predictable barrier except an ent^e social set- 
'back— the college must take upon it^lf a new responsibility, that of 
providing society with something which more nearly approximates 
its maximum working efficiency. To quote from Woods: ‘‘Society 
is suffering less from the race suicide of the capable, than from the 
nonutilization of the capacities of th^ell-endowed.’’^ 

If women congregate ip numbers in one or even a few professions, 
the chances are against the utilization of the highest capacity of the 
individual;.r',She is probably not in the field because it is the one 
peculiarly fitted to her aptitudes. The reasons for the selection* of 
her career, if it is a majority career, may be based on the contagion . 
of imitation, on the ambitions of her parents, on financial pressure, 
on the ease of entrance, pr on lack of knowledge of other oppor- 
tunities. None of these motives is. essential to success. Given a 
knowledge of other opportunities, however, with a conviction of 
aptitude for a particular one of .them, and no one of the other 
sons will probably twe pow^^lj enoughUerdetern^ < 


of ^ Korembw, leia; 
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I>est(>r Ward, tlio scx-ioldfrist, liolicvcs iluit two fadors nr<? essential 
. to successful aeliieveinent. first, intellectiial capacity and moral char- 
acter, and second, opportunity. To provide the opportunity has 
hcconie a definite problem of the college, aifissue which it has shown 
a tendency to avoid by the plea of the value of general culture and of 
the all-round i)erson. “The defect of this ideal (culture, breadth, 
and the all-rouiulcd person)," .says President Maclaurin, “is that it 
does not supply a motive strong enough to he effective for the young 
|)Co|)le of tlie present day." ' ' t 

In the effort .s to realize the ideals of general culture and an all- 
round esi.slence, the college girl di.ssipatcs her energies over wide 
and frequently desrf't areas, and forin.s habits \vhich are not condii- 
ci\e to concentration either of thought or |)urpose. With no motive 
strong enough for a driving force toward an attack on her work, .she- 
frocpiently orders her energies toward repelling the attacl;s which 
the work makes upon her. The modern demands of specialization no 
longer |)iit a premium upon that |iroduct with which the woman’s 
college abounds, the average student. At the end of the period 
during which, irrespective often of any special effort or direction on 
the stiidenf.s jiart. she has received a cultural education, .she finds 
Jierself confronted by ii vei-y specific and imperative question: What 
is she going to do c^th the re.st of her life! fhe postponement of 
her decision brings to her certain inexorable re.sults: She is msually 
without time or opportunity to find out about the fields of work open 
to her; she is hurried into an occuprttion which she has had no 
chance to investigate or test with relation to her abilities; she. and 
through her. society, are deprived temporarily or permanently of 
tlie' utilization of her capnoities. 

To. such individuals the college is responsible to the extent, of 
providing opp()rtunity to select careers, arul education which will 
have some bearing on the successful pursuit of tiiCm, 

Someth Inp must happen to each' and every one of thenXhnt gives him some 
glimpse of his future life and arouses his ambition to strive for It * As Prof 
Cooley says. ‘‘A man can har<Jly fix his ambition upon a literary career when 
,he Is perfectly unaware, ns mlllions.^re. that such n thing as a literary career- 
exists.” A, clear vision of .a congenial 1ield is that ope-fundamentarciremn. 

* stance in anyone's career.L* \ 

Provision of n clear- view of a congenial field is, then, a primary ■ 
consideration in the problem, of the utilization of the capacities of 
the individual. Given the- inevitability of work, or, if that is not ’ 
panted at large, at least the unquestionable desirability of it, the 
issue becomes vital to tfie.degree of demanding pTl^ation quite as 
much as the issties of t he care of the body and the u^ the mind, 

N>t1onal.Bdnc«ttoaal A*»oeiaU«B', Boiton, 1010. 
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Given the eternal principle of human variation, and, as a result of 
its insistence, variation in fields of work to meet it, again a vital is- 
Mio demands attention. The factors of the problem resolve them- 
a'lves then into acceptance of a life of work for the individual us a 
u^'ful member of society, recognition of variation in human capacb 
ties, and of variation in possibilities of the utilization of those 
rapacities. 

I lie solution of the problem should be a matter of consideration 
early in the college coui*se of the student The freshman year as a 
point of departure oilers two disadvantages: First, the student is 
loo absorlxid by the novelty of her situation and by the process of 
mental and spiritual adjustment to it to allow any residue of her 
attention for her future; second, at least one year of college worlc. is 
an essential basis upon which to build a knowledge of the student. 
A year provides at least some-slight indication of the work she does 
best. Iligh-scliool woi*k is too likely to be nieehanical college prepa- 
ration to constitute a fair criterion of real capacity. 

At the opening of her sophomore 3’ear, however, the student enters 
upon a dilferent phase of her educational development. A jcortain 
dtgreo of adjustment has been essential to her survival, an acceptance 
of possible future demands upon her lias come with observation of 
^tlu‘*gradniition and dispers:tl of one class; she is at a critical point 
where she can be withdrawn into three yekrs of absorption in con- 
corns entirely unctmnected with the outside’ world or where she can 
d'ogin to take her part as a woman in permanent issties. At this 
period of aw'akening social consciousness, the girl is no longer a 
child. The risk of forcing her to an immature choice in preseriting 
to her at the ago of 20 the possible opportunities of her life is not 
jrreat. Moreover, presentation of opportunity in no way implies 
iiTetrievuble bonds to one occupation, but rather a chance for pre- 
liminary trials of streng>h in different forms of contest. That 
preater freedom is henceforth perniitted the sttulent in her choice of 
electives implies that the college recognizes her as a responsible being," 
and should. logicjilly imply an obligation on its part to give her a 
basis for her choice. . '' 


Suppose, then, in the sophomore year a course of regular academic 
> standing is offered, the content of wdiich is concerned with vocations 
open to women. The course should aim to present in connection with 
each field of work: First, an accurate^conception of the special occu- 
pation and the gjoup of coordinated occupations, e, g., secretarial 
work with its subdivisions into stenographers, clerks,. bookkeepers, 
^atisticians, registrars, etc.; second, the qualities demanded by the 
thir4, in special piitsi^e 
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that, ^quired hy intelligent grouping „f .ollego electives; fourth 
e nflvanlnges and <iis„d vantages of the occupation, in-plu.line ..al- 


the 


, ^ JIM PfJl, 

ary hours, mental and physical demands, opporinnitics for advance- 
ment : hfth, Its social significance. To supplement the unhiased pr* 
mentation of the instriicior. at least one siicecs.sfiil representative from 
each main held of work should give to the class' the results .,f her 
e.xperience. A large body of aliimnne stands behind each college as u ' 
commitye available and competent to supply such a demand. 

^ I he laboratory work of such a course on vocations should be aclnnl 
inyestigation. To illiustrate. Ll' a student is interested in sale.sman- 
ship she sdioiild look into the course given iii lucparation for the 
- work interview ediieal ional directors in the large stores and teachers 
of sidesnuin.ship m jniblic schools for the lirst-hand infovmation 
about the work, and make n report on the re.siilt> of her investigation. 
If her interest iiroves iieriminent, .some of her apprentieeship in 
slore-woriccan be covered during vacation. If she decides that she 
prefers^ bacteri(y»)gy or intcriop .lecorating. she has some real knowl- 
edge of conditions which she has gairieil while stilHu college as a 
basis for her change of choiee. and she has not had to waste time 
after graduation in ainile.ss ilrifting. She has, moreover. -gained 
invaluable social ediiemion in her e.xperience with the world’s work. 

, ^uch a course on vocations offers an honest basis for vocational 
guidance. In but a small minority of young people is tiie natiinil 
bent strong. I- or the undetermined student, options must be offered 
. Iiefore direct guidance can lie attempted. 

To. supplement the course, however, and*<o supply more direct 
guidance, the instructor or 'counsellor should card-catalogue her 
students us carefully as a physician catalogues his patients Bv 
^ accurate- personal data, by recorded faculty reports, by information 
gained from all available academic and home .sources, pcrhaiis at 
some future time by psychological tests, such a complete record of 
the student should throw, light on her particular aptitudes. Con- 
ferences based on sound impersonal data should aid the student to 
do three things: To make an intelligent selection of subjects from the 
curriculum; to develop self-insight without sentimentalitv; to find 
out Avliat she wishes to do, 

faculty advrsors is vitiated because in §pite 
the good strategic position of the teacher, she is likely to be preju- 
diced by over-valuation of her own field through insufficient knowl- 
edge of other fields, and because her mode of living prevents her of 
necfesi^ from possessing the view of life gained by participation 
in worJ^ut^ide of the acadetnic- world. ^ 

.^:,the different faculty meffibe«r however, 
ather the: consulta¥on withlgpe- -j 







rialists ^vhich is essential for careful ^iagnosis. Such a diagnosis 
should include details of physical as well as mental oa])acity. 

The counsellor nius1» know hy preliminary investigation through 
I R hackground of reseaich the resources and problems of vocations 
open to women, Througli C(X)peration with men and women in occu- 
jmtions she would have current information legarding the vocations; 

Rt the same lime she would pro\ ide the employers with knowledge 
of tlie possibilities which the college offers to theni.-^ ^ 

4 An important part of such a system of vocational guidance should 
be tlu* follow-up work. Failure in a vocation may resulf not from 
incapacity, but from a wrong type of work in the right vocation. 

The beginner's S(’lmbl may he ex(’eptionally difficult, her employer 
demanding, her libi’aiy ham])eretl b}^ ti ustees, her cliances for success 
^^('ilkened by perplexity as to causes of failure, since lack of experi- 
(Mtc(* affonls lier no key to the situation. TUt\ office of the college 
ronnselhu* should be able to do much to tide m*er the difficulties of 
hcgimu'rs. ■ / 

GuidaiHe by any one person is an egregious error and piece of 
rffronterv on wlii<*li is founded the enrrent cluirlatanism of deserved 
disrepute. *^Witli onc'ofllce, liowev(*r. as a cliairing house for eontri- 
hiitions from faculty, parents, students, eini)loyers, Inttli economy of 
effort and^ffi(’ient ndmlnisiration of resources would he se<*ured. In 
V l!ie final analysis the student ))ec(>ines lier owil ‘guide under the best 
(■(Hulitions* f(tr (‘lliciency that human exjHu ienee can provide. 

The consideration of any now sysl(Mn involves several features. In 
this case, the simhmt, the college curncuhim, ami society. 

AVlierov(‘r the student has had tlie stimulus wliich President Eliot 
calls tlie life-career motive the effect on him has been wholly de- 
sirable. 

Says President Eliot: 

Til fvery collevo a iMTtvptiltlo proportion of tlie studcnls oxlilhit a InnsaiiU 
Interest, or no Interest. In Uielr Htiidles, and Ilierefou' Itriiij; Utile to paas " 
diirlnt; the very p reel on s years of eiilleeo life. • • ns nduUs do 

niir own lM*st work in the World under the Impulsion of the’llfiVcareor motive. 
There is notblnp low or mean about fliese motives, and they lend on the people 
.who are swaywl by them to. >:rt*atep servlceableness anil ^renter happiness — to 
Kneuter servlceableness because the iniwer mid scope of Individual productive^ 
ipis are thereby Inerensed; to greater hapidness bwause neblevoment will 
/tMH'iinio more frequent and more conslderahle, and to old and young alike 
liupplness In w^rk cornea through achievement.'* 


President Eliot speaks of men, but his words are equally signifi- 
cant for women, who perhaps have more to gain by a life-career 
motive, than men. Not only might ^le perceptible proportion of in- 
different stiidents be affected^' buC the percentage of “ ho vobatlons’^ 
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might be lowered by a motive which concerned itself with helping 
the prl to greater ^rvice through achievement. A step m^t 
even be teken toward the solution of the problem of the Lfrfed 
\ Women who^rust in disuse. John Dewey says: 

. A vocation moan.«. nothin)? but such a direction of life actlvltie<! a. render, 
then, f^r^ptibly slBnlhcant to a person, because of the consenu^ci S 

ne^T , The opposite Ta career Is 

eisure nor culture, tiut aimlessness, capriciousness, the absence of 

nanis H 1 eipenlence. on the personal side, and Idle display 

““ '• • 

TV objection to « claim for the need of careful choice of n vocation 
s the common dictum that women go into occupations only until 
they marry. In the light of Prof. Dewey’s definition of a vc;cation 
such an objection shows its triviality and irrelevance. An answer 
tthich in.ght be yielded is that marriAge would in no way lessen the 
TOlues of a well-chosen vocatfon. The knowledge ac.piiJed and ex- 
perience gained remain a permanent equipment which through choice 
or necessity may at any time be of active ^rvice. 

involving the college in vocational choice i.s 
e^ed lack of time. Under the present system a college student 
has nearly one-th.rd of the year devoted to vacations. No able 
bodied youpg woman needs- or, if jhe has something better to do 
desires so much time for re^'uperation. An abiding interest will call 
into service much of that time toward special preparation without 
njuring health or happiness. During the college year, too, a curricu- 
lum which provided for more e.Nperimental and less book work could 
require more time without risk of overwork. 

If the student finds it possible and profitable to make between the 
ctirnctiluni and her future vocation a correlation which is conscious 
i'gent, not accidental, she will demand certain standards of 
flint curriculum. To be specific, the young woman who elects the 
p fession of law or medicine, or teaching, will have distinct aims 
in hei courts in the history, economics, and government group or in 
science, or in education and the subjects she wishes to teach. The 
^ing biisine^ woman will have a new interest in psychology, in 
^.ology, in English in modern languages, i„- whatever bears dpon ' 
Je^osen type of business. The student who wishes later to prepaid , 

science and art worjc has a motive 

fn rrT physiology, education, 

■ and art. . Any yocation which would refuse to correlate in 

would, if a reputable vocation, 
severely on the , quality of the college work. ' , • * 
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The e£(^t of motivated demands upon the curriculum -would be, 
to vitalize college courses by an enrichment of content and by 
the renaissance of the faculty; second, to unify courses by making 
them correlate with each other and 'with a definite future goal; third, 
to unify the faculty aim. This correlation of studies with vocations 
would tend to replace promiscuous absorption of courses for imme^ 
diate academic purposes by original thinking on permanent issuW 
The unity between .present and future; work would supply a valuable 
economic and social asset by furnishing knowledge of the world’s 
conditions and in consequence greater power to deal with them. 
Thus, even if the chosen vocation were never followed, it would in its 
effect on the individual provide the best disciplinary work possible. 

The final factor, society, is inevitably involved, first, by any insti- 
tution which can provide leaders ; second, by any system which will 
help to give it the maximum working efficiency of its members; third, 
a\corollarv of the last, by any reduction of wastage. That a rela- 
tion between the student and her callege course can be brought about 
toWlp consummate such imperative ends has been the aim of this^ 
piebo of work. 

(Nurture does not consist in the mere coddling of the weak,” says, 
rard. “It consists in freeing the strong.” To enable a person to 
elect-and successfully pursue a career is setting free tjje strong to* 
become leaders of the race. 

The ideal of democracy, as j’ealized p the college, too frequently 
expresses itself in an attempt to turn all intellects into the same 
mold. * A more truly democratic treatment of much of our college 
material would be to deflect it into directions where it would count 
to some useful purpose through realization of a development im- 
possible in the college. True democracy does not demand a college 
training for all, but an opportunity for the highest development of 
individual capacity. A sy.stem of vocational guidance will not only 
discover all possible uses of the college for thf’stiidcnts who enter, 
but it will also discover cases of particular^ abilities to which the 
college can not minister, and will direct those cases into their neces- 
sary fields of preparation. The student w’ho is now dismissed as 
“ not' college material,”^ w^th all the humiliation of such dismissal, 
may then take her place creditably in some other field. By n dis- 
criminating choice of the student body, based upon quality rather * 
than quantity, the colle^ can perform a more truly democratic 
service to society in the development of leaders and in the offering 
'of real equality of opportunity. - ^ 

A stud^t body (ffiurged with purpose and energized a knewl- ^ 
edge 6f principles behind societ^^^^ ready to tender to world the % 
maxiipum poWer. Ipie waste throu^ faOtiiy^ 

throogl^ partial success whii^^ just sufficient to.in^ibit: effort toward 
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Chanp but not enough to permit self-expression except outside the 
..jocatiou, the waste by the social detachment of women debarred 
work, all waste, as John Dewey says, is due to isolation. . 

th«f connection with one another so 

hat they work easily, fle.xibly, and fully.- - The connection or oZX 
zation which- would encourage growth and prevent waste can be made 

Ife^XhTs?*’ hl^ education intimately to 

ife This problem of unity is part of the call of the age. It Is at 

the basis of the evolutionary ideas which have forced experimentation 
y laboratory methods into the college work, and it lies behind the 
pre^nt effort to Mcure unity of college and working life’ through 
the development of the one into the other ^ ^ 
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